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THIRTIETH ANNUAL MERTING 


THE FEDERATION’S Thirtieth Annual Convention will be held 
in Washington on May 17, 18, 19, with headquarters at the 
Hotel Willard. Although the meetings of the first day deal 
with certain aspects of the two world’s fairs, unlike them, the 
Federation has not chosen a theme for the Convention as a 
whole. The meetings were planned to discuss in a lively man- 
ner topics of too great variety to be summarized in a slogan. 
But the fact that the Convention marks the Federation’s 
thirtieth birthday led the Convention Committee to labor long 
and lovingly over the preparation of a stimulating program. 

This year the Banquet will take place on the second even- 
ing, May 18, at 7.30, in the Grand Ballroom of the Hotel Wil- 
lard. We are happy to announce that the guest of honor and 
principal speaker will be Sir Kenneth Clark, K.C.B., M.A., 
Director of the National Gallery, London. Mr. Bliss will pre- 
side and the other speaker of the evening will be Major 
Gilmore D. Clarke, Chairman of the National Commission of 
Fine Arts. 

Registration for the Convention will take place at 9.45 on 
the morning of May 17. Promptly at 10 o’clock the first ses- 
sion will begin—New Techniques at the Fairs. Mr. C. C. Zant- 
zinger, Philadelphia architect, Chairman of the Education 
Committee of the A. I. A. and since 1909 a Trustee of the 
Federation, will preside. The speakers will be Henry Billings, 
mural painter; Shepard Vogelgesang, architect of the Fine 
Arts Building at the San Francisco Exposition; Julian Berla 
(of the architectural firm of Kastner and Berla), who designed 
several exhibits in the Federal Building at San Francisco; 
Ernest Peixotto, Consultant, Board of Design, New York 
World’s Fair, 1939. 

At 12.45 discussion of the Fairs will be discontinued long 
enough to allow for the election of the Committee on Nomina- 
tions and the Committee on Resolutions. Luncheon, enlivened 
by Chapter reports, will be served at 1 o’clock, as on the two 
following days. 

The subject for the afternoon session is Foreign Contribu- 
tions to the New York World’s Fair. The presiding officer will 
be Joseph Hudnut, Dean of the Graduate School of Design, 
Harvard University. As we go to press acceptances to speak 
at this meeting have been received from the following foreign 
architects: Alvar Aalto (Finland), Maurice Garreau-Dom- 
basle (France), Fernando Saboia de Medeiros (Brazil), and 
Howard Robinson (England). Others invited include Boris 
Tofan (Russia), Sven Markelius (Sweden), and Michele Busiri 
Vici (Italy). 

At 5 o’clock that afternoon Members and Delegates will be 
the guests of Hon. Robert Woods Bliss, President of The 
American Federation of Arts, and Mrs. Bliss, at a reception 
at Dumbarton Oaks, their residence in Georgetown. The same 
evening at 8.30 Mr. George Hewitt Myers, Vice-President of 
the Federation, and Mrs. Myers will hold a reception in the 
Textile Museum of the District of Columbia. 

The Annual Business Meeting will be held on the morning 
of the second day, Thursday, May 18. The session will com- 


mence at 10 o’clock sharp, with Mr. Bliss presiding. Reports 
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on the year’s work will be given by the President, the Treas- 
urer, the Manager and the Editors of the Magazine. At 12.30 
the Committee on Nominations will report and the election 
of Trustees will follow. 

The topic of the afternoon session, beginning at 2.30, will 
be The Arts in American Life (1939). Dr. Frederick P. Keppel, 
President of the Carnegie Corporation and co-author with 
R. L. Duffus of a book on this subject, published in 1933, will 
preside and will lead the open forum following the address by 
Holger Cahill, National Director of the Federal Art Project. 

The morning meeting on Friday, May 19, will deal with the 
subject, What the Museums are Doing for Contemporary Ar- 
tists. Presiding will be William M. Milliken, Director of the 
Cleveland Museum of Art. The speakers will be Mrs. Juliana 
Force, Director of the Whitney Museum of American Art, 
New York; Donald J. Bear, Director of the Denver Art Mu- 
seum; Dr. Grace L. McCann Morley, Director of the San 
Francisco Museum of Art; and Harry B. Wehle, Curator of 
Paintings, Metropolitan Museum of Art. The discussion will 
be summarized by Forbes Watson, Associate Editor of the 
MAGAZINE OF ART. 

The afternoon session will be devoted to a discussion of 
Community Art Centers. Edward B. Rowan, now Assistant 
Chief of the Treasury Department Section of Fine Arts and 
former Director of the Little Gallery at Cedar Rapids, Iowa, 
will preside. Speakers will be Miss Charlotte R. Partridge, 
Director of the Layton Art Gallery, Milwaukee, Wisconsin; 
H. Stuart Leonard, Director of the Zanesville (Ohio) Art 
Institute and Thomas C. Parker, Assistant to the Director, 
Federal Art Project. Following this meeting the Committee 
on Resolutions will make its report. The Convention will 
close with the documentary film, The Making of a Fresco, 
which will be shown at 5 p. m. 
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REALISM TODAY AND TOMORROW 


WORDS HAVE THEIR day. Now it’s realism. The word 
appears often on the editorial pages. Some commentators use 
it as a crutch to support lame reasons. When a professional 
oracle begins his daily stint with “Seen in the clear light of 
realism, the President’s message, etc.,”” every intransigent can 
guess what prejudices will follow, for intransigents are not 
knocked senseless by the season’s favorite word. We suspect 
that since Barnum the most satisfied realists are world’s 
fair barkers, because realists believe that other people are not 
realists and so can be fooled. When artists protest that a 
world’s fair should have more art and less barking, the head 
barker (beaming above his boutonniére) probably attempts 
to console them with the original idea that artists are dream- 
ers, and world’s fairs are big business. 

The only realists who have succeeded in convincing us are 
poets, musicians, painters, sculptors and architects. Poets, we 
think, are the true realists. We know at least that the one 
chronic dreamer of our acquaintance is an accountant. We 
suspect that the special type of American business man who 
preaches realism most loudly is of all people the least realistic. 
He dreams of the world of tomorrow while the poet, the paint- 
er and the sculptor sit down face to face with the world of 
today. Many a business man smiles patronizingly at yester- 
day, remembering that once there were horse-cars and no air- 
planes, and forgetting that one can think jogging along even 
as one can think flying. The poet does not laugh at yesterday. 
From it he borrows a gauge with which to help him measure 
today. Unimpressed by such realities as the difference between 
the present production of Fords and the past production of 
Brewster carriages he thinks of such oddities as birth and love 
and death. 

A few years ago Chicago had a world’s fair. Daniel Catton 
Rich and the late Robert B. Harshe put their excellent heads 
together and decided that they would assemble in the galler- 
ies of the Art Institute of Chicago an exhibition of art govern- 
ed by quality rather than slogans. The fair barkers, their 
brains awhirl with dreams of progress, thought that a great 
exhibition of paintings would be a charming if not very real- 
istic idea. Leaving the barkers to their world-shaking prom- 
ises the Institute’s directors went quietly to work. 

Their exhibition by sheer weight of quality overwhelmed 
the doubting barkers, those realists who believe in noise and 
compromise more than in art. It proved the shallowness of 
fairmonger psychology. It was the most distinguished success 
of the entire fair. It was so successful in fact that the fair- 
mongers were savagely jealous. Its attendance was phenom- 
enal, the sale of catalogs record breaking. It was Chicago’s 
greatest achievement. In other words, it turned out that 
Messrs. Harshe and Rich, keeping their eyes firmly on quality, 
were the true realists. They made Chicago’s fair memorable. 
The noisier men of commerce believe that a mirage of progress 
or a mirage of a beautiful world of tomorrow can be made a 
reality by high-priced advertisements and publicity. In spite 
of the clear lesson of Chicago, they believe that if enough 
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commercial designers adapt enough designs from Europeans 
and each other, sounding slogans will become realities. They 
put aside the real artists as dreamers. 

That is the curious twist in success idolaters. They pursue 
the will-o’-the-wisp of compromise, believing that somehow 
art can be sweetened to taste. The second rate they consider 
safer than the first rate. Being realists, they reason that they 
know best what the people want—the big show with deafen- 
ing siren calls of progress and tomorrow. Above all things one 
must not learn from the past. What has lasted from past fairs 
was the art, the good painting, sculpture and architecture, not 
the make-believe art concocted by imitative designers. The 
same will be true, we predict, of the fairs now current. 

There is no more shallow fallacy than the idea that in art 
realism demands compromise. The idea is not limited to busi- 
ness men. Many teachers of art have it and museum directors 
also, while the successes in commercial art in this country are 
sick unto death with it. These astute merchants make their 
fortunes because so many believe that artists are dreamers 
unless they occupy sumptuous offices and can sell themselves 
and their flattering illustrations and promises of “servicing” 
and “‘merchandising.”’ A false assumption. 

There’s no time like the present for attacking it. The 
months ahead will give us many opportunities. With two fairs 
to see we should have a good. chance to separate the false from 
the true. In addition to the fairs, the spring of 1939 is cele- 
brating meetings from coast to coast of education and art 
associations. They are calling for lecturers from one end of the 
land to the other. People will hear much about art. Sermons 
on art will be preached, lessons recited. The men and women 
who advocate compromise will hug unto their breasts the 
sincere belief that they alone are the realists. They will tell us 
by what temptations or compromises they increased the at- 
tendances in their museums and classes. They, the only real- 
ists, will chant the song of numbers and quantity. They, too, 
will forget Chicago. 

It is our belief that the realists are those who do not com- 
promise. In art the realists of tomorrow like the realists of the 
past will be those who have the true faith, the same faith that 
Messrs. Harshe and Rich proved to be right in Chicago when 
they went in quest of quality. They proved that there is a 
large audience for quality. It is the most constructive au- 
dience. That it is, moreover, a constant, growing audience is 
proved by the increasing attendances at the best exhibitions. 
If we of The American Federation of Arts and the MAGAZINE 
OF ART continue to fight compromise fearlessly, a great future 
awaits us. A great work faces us. In our opinion it can only be 
done by those who understand that the artists are the realists, 
not by those who forever try to pass off art as something 
sweeter than it is. Popularization methods are dangerous toys 
for art to play with. They cloud the issue and are too unreal in 
their efforts to make art attractive by catching tags. If they 
bring success to the Fairs, three cheers. ‘Trade needs it. They 
do not advance art nor help the artists who were the truest 


realists in the past and will be in the future.—r. w. 
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JOSEPH HIRSCH (PENNSYLVANIA) : TWO MEN, OIL. IN THE AMERICAN SHOW AT THE NEW YORK FAIR 


ART AND DEMOCRACY BY HOWARD DEVREE 


THE EXHIBITION of contemporary American art as- 
sembled for the New York World’s Fair of 1939 is likely to 
leave most of us with very mixed feelings. It has raised a 
number of questions old and new, which will probably have 
their repercussions for some time to come. One of our senior 
painters—a member of the central or headquarters Artists’ 
Committee—is quoted to me as summing up the procedure by 
declaring that this is the greatest winnowing of American art 
by American artists that has ever been attempted. Holger 
Cahill, Chairman of the Artists’ Committee and Director of 
the Exhibition, feels that the system set up is a veritable mir- 
ror of the democratic process; and the circular of information 
in which that system was expounded expresses the purpose of 
ensuring ‘“‘a thoroughly representative and democratically 
selected exhibition,” as well as stating that “every effort has 
been made to see that the Committees of Selection are ade- 
quately representative of American art in all its tendencies, 
conservative, middle-of-the-road and modern.”’ The fact that 
some twenty-five thousand works were submitted, winnowed 
out in regional exhibitions, and brought down to approxi- 
mately one thousand gives added weight to the purpose. 

Winnowing, however, is a process connected with harvest- 
ing rather than with creative ability. It may be that artists, 
who are supposedly creators rather than professional win- 
nowers, encountered unforeseen difficulties in the process of 
assembling eight hundred works, as at first announced—a 
number which grew to a thousand before the task was com- 
pleted. The twenty-five per cent increase would seem to 
indicate some difficulty. 

On paper the avowed purposes quoted above are highly 
laudable and there can be no doubt that Holger Cahill, Don- 
ald Bear and their colleagues, on whom the administrative 
burden fell, made a gallant attempt and put forth unremitting 
efforts to achieve an unparalleled success. Nor can one doubt 
that the artist committees of selection labored long and ear- 
nestly to carry out the proposals put forward in the circular 


of information—an eight-page document which one is inclined 
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to regard with all the respect one pays to Federal income tax 
blanks. All in all, this has been a tremendous undertaking, a 
conscientious and courageous effort to corral American art 
and to extract from among the fractious and diverse herd a 
collection worthy of the throngs which are expected to attend 
the Fair. 

The result, if largely disappointing, is yet an interesting 
exhibition for several reasons; one cannot say less of any show 
which brings together about five hundred paintings, two hun- 
dred pieces of sculpture and three hundred graphic art exam- 
ples from all over the country. In face of the task and the 
staggering effort that has gone into it adverse criticism may 
at first seem gratuitous and will be at any rate—as usual—a 
rather thankless thing. But all systems are fallible and the 
human element is always incalculable. Factors arose which 
had not been foreseen. So, if one finds the final result some- 
thing less than perfect, one may be pardoned, perhaps, for 
enumerating some of the shortcomings before appraising the 
value of the exhibition. 

First of all, open heresy about the Fair and all that apper- 
taineth thereunto is not uncommon. For which reason many 
artists did not submit work. This may account for the absence 
of entries by Sloan,/O’Keeffe, Marin, du Bois, Grant Wood, 
William Palmer, de Creeft and many others whose absences 
are to be regretted. 

Also, artist members of the state committees of selection 
were asked to send work outside the quotas set up. In some 
places this brought the number of jurors’ and of juried works 
to an embarrassingly similar figure. To allay local criticism 
several quotas were enlarged. But the unexpected large quan- 
tity of art reaching New York was strictly weeded out—a pro- 
cess which did not invariably spare even the work of jurors. 

Again, and more important in the set-up, is the division of 
the committees into right, left and middle-of-the-road groups. 
Take the New York committee of selection as an example, 
since the New York area furnishes perhaps forty per cent of 


the total. Three right wingers, three left wingers and three 


middle-of-the-road artists, in the estimation of the appointers, 
comprised the painters’ committee. But three votes out of the 
nine were not enough to keep in any work. The work might be 
reconsidered if not more than six votes were recorded against 
it—but the same three votes could not keep it in. And that 
seems a slip in the “representative” phase, human prejudices 
being what they are. 

It seems obvious, moreover, that a jury which faced the 
appalling task of examining one by one some three thousand 
paintings in a few days might well, wearily and groggily, com- 
promise on much harmless and undistinguished material to 
the exclusion of much that might be better but which perhaps 
aroused antagonism on the part of two groups of the jury. A 
number of other shortcomings and questions of human factors 
might be raised, but these cited are certainly all open to exam- 
ination and regret. Would it not have been more “represen- 
tative” to let each of the three divisions of the jury select one- 
third of the pictures without voting on the rest. 

Whether these or other matters are responsible, it remains 


RUSSELL COWLES (NEW MEX- 
ICO): FARMER AND THE RAIN 
CLOUD, OIL. IN THE CONTEMPO- 
RARY AMERICAN EXHIBITION AT 
NEW YORK WORLD'S FAIR, 1939 


that there are many curious omissions, rejections and inclu- 
sions. Hobart Nichols, academician and head of the Tiffany 
Foundation, has been rejected while pictures by younger ar- 
tists who have recently benefited by the Tiffany are included. 
Edward Bruce, head of the Treasury Department Section of 
Fine Arts, is another. Robert Brackman was excluded while 
work by some of his students was admitted. Robert Philipp, 
a Carnegie and Corcoran prize winner, was rejected, while 
work by two young painters I personally know and who are 
not yet ready for their first solo shows has been selected: one 
of them only took up water color last summer. (Such a list can 
be considerably extended.) Frederick Waugh, five times pop- 
ular prize winner at the Carnegie, is another rejection. Lucille 
Blanch, Stephen Etnier (who was invited to the San Fran- 
cisco show), Boris Aronson, Frederic Taubes, Anatol Shulkin, 
Doris Rosenthal, Margery Ryerson, B. J. O. Nordfeldt, Luigi 
Lucioni, Herbert Myers, James Chapin, Jon Corbino, Leo- 
pold Seyffert, C. K. Chatterton: the list of rejections is strik- 


ing. But a few of these painters are represented by prints. 
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Left: HERMAN MARIL (MARY- 
LAND): SUNDAY AT THE DOCK, 
OIL. Below: JOSEPH DE MARTINI 
(NEW YORK): ROCKPORT QUAR- 
RY, OIL. At top of the facing page: 
CAMERON BOOTH (MINNESOTA) : 
IRON MINE, OIL. Bottom of the fac- 
ing page: ERNEST FIENE (NEW 
YORK): NIGHT SHIFT, ALIQUIP- 
PA; OIL. ALL BEING IN THE EX- 
HIBIT AT THE NEW YORK FAIR 
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Members of the jury may, I am aware, answer that not all of 
these painters were represented by their best work, and that, 
moreover, this exhibition gives young painters opportunity 
to compete on an equal basis with those of established reputa- 
tions. Perhaps—and yet the facts remain. I have seen some of 
the rejections and I would agree that not all of them were the 
best work of the artists named. But I have also seen the work 
admitted from New York and other regions and much of it is 
not up to the standard of these rejections. After seeing fifty 
thousand pictures annually over a period of years as a basis 
of comparison [ am still sure of that statement and feel that 
shortcomings of the system, as cited above, are responsible. 

So much by way of adverse criticism of the system for a 
clearing of the ground. Let it be also said that the considera- 
tion of the regional aspect of the exhibition gives the lie to 
regionalism except in some cases of local color subject matter. 


Even here the distinction does not hold: Umberto Romano 


NATHANIEL KAZ (KENTUCKY): NUDE IN ROSEWOOD 
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from Massachusetts and Marion Junkin from Virginia both 
send in portrayals of lynched Negroes. Landscapes from many 
places might as well have been painted by New York artists. 
Still speaking regionally from another angle, the Chicago and 
California contingents both disappoint for once, while the 
Ohio group comes through nobly. Much of the work from the 
South seems to me very inadequate for such an exhibition. 
The Pacific Northwest, still speaking regionally, may be given 


credit for two of the worst things in the show and California 


ANNA GLENNY (NEW YORK): THE JEWESS, TERRA COTTA 


the other. Louis Bunce, an Oregon juror, contributes my can- 
didate for the worst picture: there must have been a Beck- 
mann show out there some time. David McCosh’s vigorous 
landscape from the same state can hardly reconcile us for 
Bunce’s Stag Party. And another juror, Mr. Inverarity of 
Washington, submits an Indian-katchina-out-of-Paul-Klee 
opus which leaves me speechless. And the Death of Paul 
Gauguin by California’s Jerre Murray—likewise! 

Let it be said also at this point that beside regional work 
being pretty negligible the exhibition offers still greater sur- 
prises. There is relatively little mere decoration. There is 
relatively little ‘“‘social consciousness” material. (Has New 
York overestimated the amount of this because of the inten- 
sive activity of certain local groups?) There are relatively few 
still-lifes and relatively few nudes. 

Positively speaking, there are as chief subject ingredients 
in the finally assembled show, first, landscapes and, second, 
figure pieces in which the figures, chiefly in action, inhabit 
landscapes or interiors. A second observation that can hardly 
escape notice is that there is an essentially romantic character 


to the exhibition. Much of the painting seems to me forceful 


rather than meticulously finished. Much of it seems to me 
more emotional than intelligent. Much of it runs into scrubby 
palette or harsh surfaces. Much too much of it is trivial 
mediocre and lacking in that essential if intangible quality— 
taste. If this is winnowing on a national scale, let us face these 


facts rather than gloss them over. 


New Yorkers will find old acquaintances cropping up— 
Kroll’s Road from the Cove, Speicher’s Red Moore, Hunter, 
Bishop’s Head of a Girl, Brook’s Tragic Muse, Laufman’s fine 


The Farm, Hopper’s House at Dusk, Arnold Blanch’s Carnegie 


prize-winner The People, John Carroll’s The Tumblers, Man- 
gravite’s Young Couple Reading, Louis Bouché’s Dirty Dick’s 
—Nassau, Marsh’s scrubby Coney Island Beach, McFee’s 
Sleeping Negress, and many others from the city and from 
outside. But this show is not merely for New York; it is a 
party for folk from all parts of the nation and from abroad. 
And even though some of these pictures just mentioned are 
not what might be called the best work by the artists named, 
New York, like Kipling’s "Omer, will keep it quiet. 

New York will be delighted that Mattson’s Evening Sea 


surges before us; that young Anton Refrigier has done an 


astonishing semi-abstraction called Accident in the Air; that 
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Henry Varnum Poor’s is a solid achievement in his portrait 
of Ruth Reeves somewhat as a modern Greek muse, that Ed- 
mund Yaghjian has deeply felt the spell of Night over Man- 
hattan, that Julian Levi has made us see a Shrimp Scow on 
Barnegat Bay in a new light, that Niles Spencer in Blast Fur- 
nace has preserved his simplification while giving us unique and 
arresting color, and that Ernest Fiene has turned in one of his 
distinctly better reports in the industrial landscape with 
figures, The Night Shift. 

Maine sends characteristic work by Marsden Hartley and 
Waldo Peirce. New Mexico is forgiven for sending three huge 
canvases from Taos by the two Blumenscheins and Emil Bist- 
tram (local color), because Santa Fe sends a large and effect- 
ive Randall Davey pastel of a paddock and the striking Rus- 
sell Cowles harvest scene, The Farmer and the Rain Cloud, one 
of Cowles’ best things. California contributes Barse Miller’s 
Migrant American to make up for a wild still-life on a mahog- 
any panel by MacDonald-Wright. From New Hampshire 
comes Paul Sample’s homely humor of the barroom called 
Spring Song. Cameron Booth of Minnesota has a character- 
istic canvas in planes of color, carefully built up, called Iron 
Mine. Paul Clemens of Wisconsin effectively continues ex- 
ploring baseball for humorous character study. Aaron Bohrod 
of Chicago is well represented by Wharf, Ludington, with 
cool greens beautifully brushed. Lew Davis of Arizona con- 
tributes a striking Copper Camp, Spring. Curry’s Parade to 
War is macabre romanticism. Mechau’s Long Horn panel in 
mural manner is accompanied from Colorado by Eugene 
Trentham’s sensitive landscape. Benton’s Three Cows is un- 


distinguished and rather empty. Joe Jones has a portrait, 


Colored Boy; Gropper’s Lost Cow has been found again. 


Above: KENNETH M. ADAMS 
(NEW MEXICO): THE MIN- 
ER, LITHOGRAPH. Left: 
MORRIS KANTOR (NEW 
YORK): REVERIE, OIL. IN 
THE EXHIBITION AT THE 
NEW YORK WORLD'S FAIR 
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DAVID MCCOSH (OREGON): VENETA, OREGON; OIL. IN THE WORLD'S FAIR AMERICAN SHOW 


MARSDEN HARTLEY (MAINE): GHOSTS OF THE FOREST, OIL. EXHIBITED AT THE NEW YORK FAIR 
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Herman Maril’s Sunday at the Docks does credit to Balti- 
more. Henry Keller’s Horse Barn, Clarence Carter’s Where 
the Gods Have Touched, Clyde Singer’s East River, and Morton 
Winslow’s Gray Trees may well leave Ohio satisfied with its 
representation. Francis Speight’s landscape atones for Penn- 
sylvania for several pretty lurid pieces of color from Phila- 
delphia, and the state should also be pleased with Joe Hirsch’s 
Two Men and Walter Struempf’s Idyll. There is a far different 
idyll in James Gaunt’s Kansas Pastoral, in which the hay- 
stack couch of the young couple looks more like a crumpled 
mattress. But let’s not get started enumerating poor work 
which filled our regional quotas—that would indeed be a 
thankless task. Let us take leave of individual mentions with 
Texas, from which Everett Spruce and William Lester have 
sent bold and arresting work. 

It remains to speak of the other two sections of the exhibi- 
tion—sculpture and prints. It is not an impressive collection 
of pieces of sculpture—too many of the pieces are small, con- 
ventional or otherwise negligible. The print section, on the 
other hand—the least ostentatious of the three—has under 
the guidance of John Taylor Arms and his associates turned 
out to be the best balanced and highest in standards main- 
tained. Mr. Arms’ observation at the time of the Society of 
American Etchers Show holds good here—that American prints 
are attaining new and notable heights of technical excellence. 


Not that all the sculpture is to be dismissed so cavalierly, 


even though a number of good names are absent. Here are 
Harry Wickey’s Old Wrestler, Sally Ryan’s Young Pugilist, 
S. F. Bilotti’s delightful if somewhat Lehmbruckish Suzanne, 
Wheelock’s capital Walt Whitman, Polygnotis Vagis’ Day, 
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Richard Barthé’s affecting Mother, Anna Glenny’s touching 
Young Jewess, pieces by Doris Caesar, Cornelia Van A. Chap- 
in, Sonia Gordon Brown, Robert Cronbach, Flanagan’s Head, 
Laurent’s Young Girl, Zorach’s interesting Franklin, Gertrude 
Whitney’s Group and others. But out of two hundred. .. . 

Among the prints I cannot forbear to cite Isabel Bishop’s 
etching Schoolgirls, Peggy Bacon’s drypoint Hard of Hearing, 
Cadmus’ etching Boys on Beach, Sloan’s etching of Robert 
Henri, and among the lithographs, Minna Citron’s Dress 
Circle, Adolf Dehn’s Central Park, Freeman’s Wall Street, 
Gellert’s Paul Robeson, Grosz’s Workers’ Quarters, MeNulty’s 
After the Storm, Wengenroth’s Deep Forest, Rosella Hart- 
mann’s Deer and Harry Wickey’s Stallion and Mare. The list - 
could be extended without grave difficulty to two or three 
times the length. 

Somehow I am reminded of one of Huneker’s last diatribes 
against the Independents, in which he hammered home his 
dictum that art was not democratic in the sense in which he 
understood the Independents meant the word—that it was 
aristocratic rather, and always individual. My daily rounds 
of the galleries remind me of it frequently and the present 
show in its hugeness reminds me anew that too many of the 
painters who exhibit publicly should think twice before losing 
their amateur standing. What if twenty-five thousand pian- 
ists should compete to give recitals at the World’s Fair and 
about a thousand of them should realize their desire? Democ- 
racy in government has turned out to be a system of checks 
and balances. And democracy inart? Amember of the New York 
jury said to me sadly the other day: “‘We have achieved a mean | 


—a dead level.” A chastening epitaph on a democratic effort. 


WALDO PEIRCE (MAINE): 
BREAKFAST IN THE BARN, 
OIL. IN THE CONTEMPO- 
RARY AMERICAN EXHIBIT, 
NEW YORK WORLD'S FAIR 


‘AMERICAN ART TODAY” 


BY DONALD J. BEAR 


“AMERICAN ART TODAY?” is the inscription placed 
on the building of the Exhibition of American Contemporary 
Art at the New York World’s Fair, 1939. This exhibition as- 
sembled under the direction of Holger Cahill, is the result of a 
demand that the World’s Fair Corporation give place and 
recognition to American painters, sculptors and graphic artists. 

The Fair Corporation placed the exhibition under the direc- 
tion of a governing committee and an artists’ committee. A. 
Conger Goodyear, President of the Museum of Modern Art, 
is Chairman of the Governing Committee, which has general 
direction of the exhibition. The other members are: Juliana 
Force, Director of the Whitney Museum of American Art; 
Herbert EK. Winlock, Director of the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art; Laurance P. Roberts, Director of the Brooklyn Mu- 
seum and Holger Cahill, National Director of the Federal Art 

Project. The Artists’ Committee consists of Miss Anne Gold- 
thwaite, Chairman of the American Printmakers; John Tay- 
lor Arms, President of the Society of American Etchers; 
Stuart Davis, National Chairman of the American Artists’ 

' Congress; Hugo Gellert, Chairman of the Artists’ Co-ordina- 
tion Committee; John Gregory, President of the National 
Sculpture Society; Jonas Lie, President of the National Acad- 
emy of Design; Paul Manship, Eugene Speicher and William 
Zorach. 

[Mr. Cahill appointed local committees to select the work 
of different states. Each committee was given a quota thus 
limiting the number of works which could be sent to New 
York.—Ed.] 

Over twenty-five thousand pieces from all parts of the 
United States were submitted to the various local committees 
of selection. Out of this number something over a thousand 
works were chosen for the Fair. The contents of the show are 
divided into three sections—one half painting and the other 
half sculpture and the graphic arts. This is one of the largest 
exhibitions of American art to have been held in this country. 
Some three thousand paintings, six hundred pieces of sculp- 
ture and one thousand prints were placed before the New York 
Committee of Selection alone. Working solidly for nearly a 
week, this jury, composed of twenty-seven members, (nine 
painters, nine sculptors and nine printmakers, each section 
judging separately), required a vote of seven in the affirmative 
to place a piece in the show. Any work receiving less than 
three votes immediately was rejected, while any piece was 
retained for consideration by votes running from three to 
six. A painting, sculpture, print or drawing held for recon- 
sideration was reviewed from three to five times before it was 
finally included or left out of the show. 

Typical of the action of the Committee of Selection was 
that of the New York painting jury, comprised of Gifford 
Beal, Charles Burchfield, Stuart Davis, Philip Evergood, 
Jonas Lie, Hermon More, Henry Schnakenberg, Eugene Spei- 
cher and Max Weber, which each day elected a new chairman 
to call the votes. The chairmen of the painting committee 


: 
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upon various days were as follows: Jonas Lie, Eugene Spei- 
cher, Stuart Davis and Gifford Beal. Working with the jury 
as alternate members and called in by individual members of 
the jury were: Bernard Karfiol, Yasuo Kuniyoshi and Cathal 
O’Toole. The voting was conducted by the use of an electrical 
voting machine which recorded the number of votes on a 
cabinet dial, upon which a disk flashed when the juror pressed 
the button attached to the cord leading from the instrument 
to his chair. The jurymen exchanged chairs often and voted 
without comment on the individual works presented. A large, 
professionally trained staff handled the entries in New York 
City in the twenty-five rooms of the Empire State Building 
turned over to the Artists’ Committee through the courtesy 
of Alfred E. Smith. Upon reception, each painting was stacked 
in alphabetical order. This not only facilitated handling, but 
assured fair play in presenting the work to the committee. 
From the greatest turnover of art that has ever been handled 
new names were discovered. Work from various parts of the 
country, hitherto largely unknown outside of the limits of a 
particular city, state or region, adds a stimulating quality to 
the exhibit as a whole. 

Through the art projects, sponsored by the committees 
themselves and carried on through federal agencies, the people 
of the United States have become aware of art as a vital 
means of communicating a growing contemporary spirit—a 
spirit which must be articulated and given form. This newly 
created public reacts differently from the former limited one 
because it is not specifically educated in matters of art. It 
is ready to share in building a new tradition. Healthy opin- 
ions have been given voice and the individualism of the Amer- 
ican become organized in a demand for various kinds of art in 
public places. If not always in agreement about the scope and 
the size of this program, the public at least has grown aware 
that something akin to a renaissance is taking place and that 
they are a part of it. Its keynote is democracy. Through 
appreciation and participation the public assumes a share of 
responsibility; this helps to forge a link between artists and 
the wider public of this country. 

It is quite apparent that through the decentralization of 
American art influences there are many artists doing serious 
work of high technical merit in most parts of the country. 
The World’s Fair Exhibition reveals this in the work of ma- 
ture artists and young artists alike. Although New York City 
is the acknowledged art center and clearing house, there are 
any number of painters, sculptors and graphic artists else- 
where who are doing sound work as well as expressing their 
own immediate background with feeling and emotional ac- 
curacy. 

This country today is seeing the creation of a new standard. 
The great importance of art for each of us may be that it 
communicates the emotional unity of mankind not only in 
terms of yesterday, but of today and tomorrow. Its forces of 
expression come as near as anything we know to predicting 
the esthetic of tomorrow; contemporary art forges emotional 


patterns for the future. (Continued on page 317) 
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WILLIAM ZORACH: BUILDERS 
OF THE FUTURE, PLASTER. 
PLACED IN THE FORMAL GAR- 
DEN SEPARATING THE BUSI- 
NESS SYSTEMS AND INSUR- 
ANCE BUILDING FROM THE 


: : : NEW YORK CITY BUILDING 
PHOTO BY UNDERWOOD & UNDERWOOD 


FALR SCULPTURE BY INSLEE A. HOPPER 


AFTER A FIRST look around the New York Fair one 
might come to the quick and depressing conclusion that the 
world of tomorrow will be built of plaster board, lavishly 
decorated with rubber paint murals and plaster sculpture. 
One’s first and lasting impression is that the World’s Fair 
cries for the honest use of real materials. 

Just as I am persuaded to favor the Belgian Pavilion by the 
sheer beauty of its materials—terra cotta, metal and glass— 
aside from the intelligent way in which the architect uses them, 
I am also convinced that no amount of ingenuity can make 
plaster any but the most unsympathetic medium which can 
be used for sculpture. But on closer inspection one may dis- 
cover that here and there some real ideas have been cast in 


plaster. 
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Leading off the sculptures on the foreign buildings is the 
most evident sculpture not in plaster. The stainless steel figure 
on top of the Russian Pavilion does not, however, run away 
with the show. It is as sentimentally modeled as the other 
sculptures on the Russian Pavilion are in conception. Both 
are in character with the architecture. 

If you think I am about to draw a social conclusion from 
this, I will hasten to add that the Italian Building promises to 
be as pretentious in its sculpture as it is bad architecturally, 
and the only regret at the lack of a German Pavilion at the 
Fair is perhaps the recollection of the Mies van der Rohe 
Pavilion with the Kolbe sculpture, which another Germany 
created for a different Spain at the Barcelona Exposition. 
The New York World’s Fair has nothing like it. 


To continue looking at sculpture, I might add that in front 
of the British Pavilion the British lions roar in the same hand- 
some stylized Saxon tradition as they did for the Coronation 
on every flagpole in London. As one would also expect, France 
presents herself in a dressmaker’s show window with a series 
of trivial sculptures inspired by intimate French poetry. 

The majority of the foreign pavilions were too incomplete at 
this time to be reviewed. It is also beyond the province of 
this review to attempt to notice the many sculptures which, 
one has read in advance publicity, will be found scattered 
throughout the exhibitions in the various buildings. Some 
interesting and outstanding antique sculptures from many 
parts of the world are promised and doubtless some fine for- 
eign contemporary work will be seen. 

Although there is more flag waving of every known device 
going on over Flushing meadow than anywhere, including 
Rome and Berlin, it cannot make one hesitate to admit that 
the best sculpture to be seen at the Fair is American. There 


are several categories of sculpture at the Fair aside from good 


_and bad. There is the sculpture commissioned by the Fair 


authorities as part of the landscaping scheme or for the deco- 
ration of building built by the Fair itself. 

Of these many get by because of their excellent landscape 
setting. It is so undeniably pleasant to see sculpture against 
a background of blossoming fruit trees or in well planted gar- 
dens that it distracts one’s thoughts from the business at 
hand, which is, in this case, to look at sculpture. 

The Zorach group is an outstanding sculpture. I would 
have preferred to see used one of his more open monumental 
groups, such as the rejected Texas memorial. In the spacious 
garden where the work is placed, it seems unnecessarily 
compressed. 

The pleasure of seeing fountains playing among sculptures 
is one which can be as much expected at a Fair as the midway. 


But at this writer’s preview the isolated groups of Paul Man- 
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{bove: LEO FRIEDLANDER: 
FREEDOM OF THE PRESS, 
PLASTER. ONE OF FOUR REP- 
RESENTATIONS OF THE FREE- 
DOMS BY MR. FRIEDLANDER 
PLACED AT THE INTERSEC- 
TION OF CONSTITUTION MALL 
AND RAINBOW AVENUE. THE 
BELGIAN PAVILION IS IN THE 
BACKGROUND. Lefl; CHESTER 
BEACH: RIDERS OF THE ELE- 
MENTS. THE GROUP DECO- 
RATES A POOL IN THE PLAZA 
WHERE THE COURT OF SHIPS, 
THE AVENUE OF TRANSPOR- 
TATION AND THE BRIDGE OF 
WINGS COME TOGETHER. IN 
THE BACKGROUND IS THE 
AVIATION BUILDING 
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Right: CARL SCHMITZ: TWO 
RELIEFS, THE ONE TO THE 
LEFT REPRESENTING PROME- 
THEUS AND MAN, THE ONE TO 
THE RIGHT VULCAN AND MAN. 
PLACED ON THE THEME PLAZA 
FACADE OF THE METALS 
BUILDING. A NIGHT VIEW. 
Below: MARION WALTON: THE 
BARNYARD. PLACED IN THE 
COURTYARD OF THE FEDERAL 
BUILDING 
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ship’s fountain called for water to unite them in the play for 
which they were cleverly designed. Most of the fountains, 
without water, promised to be disappointing. 

The feeling persists in looking at the Fair commissioned 
sculpture that perhaps some of it might have been done for 
the Chicago Fair of 1893. Chester Beach’s Riders of the Ele- 
ments may be cited. There is also the James Earl Fraser 
Washington, the largest sculpture at the Fair, which decapi- 
tated under scaffolding when I saw it, might be said to have 
the dignity, though none of the sense, of a great man. 

Generally the spirit of amusement which might have added 
much to the sculpture at the Fair is lacking, or in a few cases 
unintentionally present. Waylande Gregory has achieved it 
in his ceramic fountain figures of the Atoms. Carl Milles has 
also slyly achieved it in his figure of Primitive Man, who is 
looking away from the Trylon and Perisphere with what 
seems to me subtly conveyed astonishment, more sophisti- 
cated than primitive. Of all the sculpture which I have seen 
either designed or executed for the Fair the working model 
turned over by Milles to the plasterers and modelers to 
enlarge to twenty-eight feet is the most completely realized 
piece of sculpture. Handsome in form and composition, it has 
the self-contained character of sculpture, not mere decoration. 

It should be stated as a basic premise that the agreement 
made by the Fair authorities that all its sculpture should be 
enlarged by members of the Modelers Union is one that 
should constantly be kept in mind when criticizing the seulp- 
ture as one sees it installed. The lack of the sculptor’s final 
touch is seen in most of the pieces. Although this does not 
account for the poor performance of some of the sculpture 
manufacturers who customarily employ such methods in 
their own studios, it does explain the lack of finesse in many 


sculptures which are generally good but fall down in detail. 


It also proves again that good sculpture develops unhurriedly. 
The four Freedoms of Leo Friedlander and the two groups by 
Gaetano Cecere are examples of this. 

There was a certain amount of consternation a year or so 
ago when the rumor went around that the elaborate stone 
Barge done for the old Chicago Fair by Frederick MacMon- 
nies was to be transported or reproduced at the New York 
Fair. Aside from the fact that the sculpture would have fitted 
in character with the general scheme, it brings up the reas- 
suring thought that plaster sculpture will not be permanent. 
If any of the sculptures done for the Fair are to decorate the 
park which will remain when the Fair is cleared away, there 
will be time to reconsider before they are translated into a 
more permanent material. 

There is less privately commissioned sculpture among the 
advertising concessions at the Fair, perhaps primarily because 
sculpture seems not to lend itself to advertising uses. Judging 
from the decorations of this laxative section of the Fair, it is 
evidently easier to advertise canned soups or mineral oil with 
murals than by sculpture. Typical of the heavy-handed work 
which is commercial in a double sense is the Spirit of Com- 
munication (the drawing has been on every telephone direc- 
tory for years) translated into a colossal sculpture towering 
over the telephone building. It seems to me that much might 


have been done in this field and occasional touches in the 


solution of the problem of relating sculpture and architecture. 

A group of seven sculptors was chosen to design the decora- 
tions for the garden court of the Federal building, which 
presents the most effectively unified show of architectural 
sculpture at the Fair. The niche sculptures, although fifteen 
feet high, contribute a feeling of intimacy to the garden which 
they decorate with groups of figures and various American 
animals. Notable as the central sculpture in the garden court 
is the fountain figure by Louis Slobodkin. The sculpture was 
developed for this location from the competition design of the 
artist. It was thought to symbolize in a simple, homely way 
the unity of the United States by the figure of a frontiersman 
joining two split rails. This lack of pretense is absent else- 
where in the Fair. 

While the fusion of architecture and sculpture has been 
successfully achieved in the Federal buildings with the ex- 
ception of several unfortunate contributions of foreign gov- 
ernments which are out of scale, in general the architectural 
sculpture at the Fair has developed no real ideas. Topping a 
building or ending a vista with sculpture does not solve our 
contemporary architectural needs. For those who believe 
architecture needs sculpture as much as the sculptor: needs 


(Continued on page 318) 


right direction will be noticed by the observant visitor. A |= VYACHESLAV ANDREEV: SPIRIT OF THE SOVIET WORKER. THIS STAIN- 
LESS STEEL FIGURE, WEIGHING THIRTY TONS, STANDS ON TOP OF THE 


SOVIET PAVILION. AFTER THE TRYLON THE HIGHEST SPOT AT THE FAIR 


series of cattle heads in metal as bosses along the roof line 


of the Borden building add minor interest. Hardly sculpture 
but pleasing decoration is the metal ornament on the Horti- 
culture building. Such items as the abstract metal fountain 
and the lady in convoluted metal near the subway station, 
though completely lacking in imagination, are the sort of 
playful thing that might, if well done, have contributed 
greatly to the pleasure of the Fair. 

Even to the casual visitor it must be apparent that as a 
group the sculpture of the Federal area is the best at the Fair. 
Although the Fair Board of Design announced its intention 
in commissioning sculptors to present a cross-section of all 
types of contemporary American sculpture, the work in the 
Federal area most completely achieves this result. All of these 
sculptures, which present a unified scheme in harmony with 
the architecture, were commissioned in the customary way 
by the Section of Fine Arts of the United States Treasury by 
an anonymous competition held for the two large sculptures 
on the facade of the Federal building, which were designed 
by Harry P. Camden. The work of designing the thirty odd 
sculptures which are an integral part of the architectural 
design of the Foreign Shelter buildings which flank the two 
sides of the Court of Nations approaching the Federal build- 
ing was necessarily a collaborative effort. The buildings, uni- 
form in design, required that the two series of twelve foot 
sculptures be unified in idea by the individual sculptures. 
Starting with a general theme of subject matter the sculptors 
evolved their individual interpretation of the various peaceful 
arts which all the nations of the world may enjoy in common. 
The wide scope of ideas which the sculptors developed from 
this general theme is seen in the variety of subjects of the 


sculptures. Much ingenuity is shown in most cases in the 
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“MASTERPIECKS OF ART” 


BY MARGARET BREUNING 


THE WORLD’S FAER exhibition of Masterpieces of Art 
breaks a time-honored precedent in that it demonstrates that 
the mountain will come to Mahomet if the occasion seems to 
warrant such a prodigious feat, for world-famous European 
masterpieces are leaving their gallery walls to be included in 
this showing. All the scientific super-marvels of the Fair can- 
not demonstrate more clearly the actual character of our 
“brave new world” than this tacit admission that America 
possesses not only some affluent collectors, but, also, a public 
which is interested in art. Through the generosity of the gov- 
ernments of several European countries, some of the great 
works of art, the high water marks of creative genius in suc- 
ceeding epochs of artistic evolution, are being sent across the 
sea for the first time so that we do not have to journey to the 
Uffizi, the Louvre, the National Gallery of London and so on, 
to enjoy them. In addition, the treasures of this country’s 
collections are being lavishly poured out to increase the scope 
of this remarkable exhibition—some five hundred paintings 
and a few sculptures will be drawn from American public and 
private collections. 

These works of art, representing the important phases of 
European art from the Middle Ages to the early nineteenth 
century, will be housed in a completely fire-proof and well 
ventilated building designed by Harrison and Fouilhoux, the 
architects of Rockefeller Center. This exhibition building is 
made up of twenty-five well lighted galleries, divided into 
three pavilions which enclose a turf court and reflecting pool 
designed to offer visual refreshment and physical rest in the 
prevention of the all too well known “museum fatigue.”” The 
first pavilion, comprising seven galleries, begins the story 
with’a Gothic Room containing French and Italian paintings 
of the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. This gallery not 
only forms an important introduction to the rebirth of art in 
Italy, but it illustrates through its French section the character 
of Pre-Renaissance art in France. Looking at the work of these 
early French masters, mostly anonymous, it is not difficult to 
realize how thoroughly each bears the imprint of racial char- 
acter. Moreover, it is astonishing to see how early these prim- 
itives developed a power of dramatic expression, a soundness 
of composition, an observation of natural forms. In the Italian 
group there is everywhere apparent the struggle for domi- 
nance by the opposing forces of realistic Greco-Roman art 
and the decorative, abstract Byzantine tradition. In the beau- 
tiful diptych by Duccio, the founder of the Sienese School, in 
the delicate Gothic charm of Simone Martini’s St. John the 
Evangelist, or the more robust Crucifixion of Ambrogio Loren- 
zetti, this wavering of the balance is apparent between repre- 
sentative art and formalized design. The genius of Giotto set 
the determining seal upon the character of Western art and 
in the work of his followers represented here, the Florentine 
Taddeo and Angelo Gaddi and the Umbrian Bernardo Daddi, 


the complete acceptance of Giotto’s ideals is evident. 
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The next two rooms of fifteenth-century Italian paintings 
bridge the early, Gothic period and the full splendor of the 
High Renaissance. Two panels by Fra Angelico are the work 
of one of the world’s great colorists—a transitional artist 
completely medieval in spirit, yet influenced by the scientific 
attitude of the Florentine painters. One aspect of this Floren- 
tine science is, of course, exemplified by Paolo Uccello. Yet 


in the portrait by Uccello shown here of Michiele Olivieri, one 


of those profile portraits so beloved by Renaissance painters, ~ | 


the artist seems to subordinate his passion for geometry and 


perspective to conveying summary vividness of personality. — - 


The so called “realists” and “idealists” are here—Filippo 
Lippi breaking the formality of hierarchic art with his tender 
human relation of mother and child in his many religious 
subjects, which all have a splendor of color. A Madonna and 
Child by Pesellino, a pupil of Lippi, is an important item not 


only because of the beauty of color and composition, but, 


also, because the short life of the artist limited his production | 


so that his work is something of a rarity. The brilliant “pag- 
eant painter,” Ghirlandajo, is represented here by a figure 


piece. Ghirlandajo’s remarkable flair for space filling and vivid 


illustration undoubtedly influenced Raphael when he arrived 


in Florence. 

Of a later and more sophisticated moment is Botticelli— 
represented by predella panels and a splendid Annunciation 
whose curious mingling of religious legend and pagan myth in 


the “humanism” of his day brings an unusual quality to his 


work. His pupil, Filippino Lippi, reflects in Madonna and | 


Child much of Botticelli’s influence but in diminished power. | 


The beginnings of Umbrian art, under Florentine influence, 
are shown here in the work of Domenico Veneziano and his 
famous pupil, Piero della Francesca, notable both as the great- 


est mathematician of his age and one of its greatest painters 


because of the beauty of his color and the majesty of his mon- — 


umental designs. His pupil, Signorelli, also included here, con- 
tinued this monumental style, but with greater vitality. 

The early Venetian School is illustrated by a fine example 
of that strange genius, Carlo Crivelli, whose archaic work 
reflects Byzantine tradition. The beginnings of the School of 
Ferrara are represented by the work of the powerful and grim 
Cosima Tura. In addition to this incomplete listing of paint- 
ings, there is some distinguished sculpture—a relief portrait 
of Young Man by the accomplished pupil of Donatello, Desi- 
derio di Settignano, in which there are delicacy and beauty 
without cloying sentimentality. There is further a magnificent 
ideal portrait of Alexander the Great by Verocchio and a fine 
example of Lucca della Robbia’s work, a terra cotta sculpture 
of Madonna and Child. 

The next two galleries contain early Flemish paintings 
beginning with that phenomenon, Jan Van Eyck, who, with 
his brother Hubert, was probably the flowering of a school of 
lesser and now forgotten artists. Nothing else explains the 
appearance in an almost barbarian moment of medieval dark- 


ness of such superlative painters, who, if they did not “invent” 
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JAN VAN EYCK 
TERPIECES OF ART 


PETRUS CHRISTUS: SAINT JEROME IN HIS 
STUDY. LENT TO THE ““MASTERPIECES OF 
ART EXHIBIT AT THE NEW YORK WORLD'S 
FAIR BY THE DETROIT INSTITUTE OF ARTS 


Right: PIETER DE HOOCH: THE LINEN CUP- 
BOARD. LENT BY THE RIJKSMUSEUM, 
AMSTERDAM, TO THE ““MASTERPIECES OF 
ART’ EXHIBITION, AT THE NEW YORK FAIR 
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the process of oil painting (since it was widely used contem- 
poraneously with them), were the first to employ this medium 
consistently and effectively. The sale of the Ince Madonna 
by Jan Van Eyck, to Australia, whence it comes to us, aroused 
a storm of protest in England. In this tiny panel the glowing 
jewel-like color is no more remarkable than the sound defini- 
tion of form and the creation of atmosphere and spatial depth. 
The only credited pupil of Van Eyck, Petrus Christus, is also 
represented here and with him this School ends. The other 
branch of Flemish art begins with Robert Campin whose 
work is shown here with his more gifted pupil, Roger Van der 
Weyden, whose abundance and precision of realistic detail, 
characteristic of all Flemish artists, is yet united with clarity 
and soundness of composition. In the greater breadth of design 
and increased elegance of expression of the later painters— 
Gerard David, Memling, Matsys, Mabuse, Italianate influ- 
ence is clearly discernible. 

The last room in this pavilion is given over to fifteenth 
and sixteenth-century Dutch, French and German art. The 
development of German art from the School of Cologne with 
its cramped composition and awkward Gothic figures may be 
traced to the striking portraiture of Strigel and Hans Maler 
and still further to the enchanting, if capricious, imaginative 
designs of Cranach. Sixteenth-century French painting was 
chiefly concerned with portraiture such as the examples shown 
here of the Clouets and Corneille de Lyon. Dutch portraiture 
was also a high point of this epoch, particularly in the work 
of Lucas Van Leyden. There are further included other types 
of Dutch painting in the grotesqueries of Hieronymous Bosch 
and the breadth of design and luminosity of Pieter Breughel. 
Two cabinets are devoted to the works of the great Albrecht 


CHARDIN: GRACE BEFORE 
MEAT. LENT BY THE LOUVRE, 
PARIS, TO THE ‘“MASTERPIECES 
OF ART” EXHIBITION AT THE 
NEW YORK WORLD'S FAIR; 1939 


Diirer and Holbein—Diirer inspired by the Renaissance, yet 
never penetrating its character, Holbein who is its true repre- 
sentative in Germany. 

The second pavilion is mainly devoted to Italian painters 
of the High Renaissance. The Paduan Mantegna leads the 
list with his grim power, his curious archeological passion and 
his lofty conceptions. His father-in-law, the Venetian, Jacopo 
Bellini is, also, here, an artist who influenced Mantegna and 
was in turn influenced by him. Giovanni Bellini, Jacopo’s son, 
follows in natural sequence, for he set a new standard for 
Venetian art which his contemporaries eagerly accepted—his 
influence can be seen through the fifteenth and early sixteenth 
centuries in the work of most Venetian painters. He is finely 
represented here by Madonna and Child and St. Jerome in 
Meditation which both illustrate his poetic treatment of relig- 
ious themes, his subtle fusing of light and shadow, his beau- 
tiful pattern of rich color. Cima’s Madonna and Two Saints 


shows how he abandoned himself to Bellini’s influence and 


Carpaccio’s portrait indicates directly, too, he was affected 


by Bellini. Perugino, also, in this gallery, was the painter who 
established the characteristics of the Umbrian School. His 
power of space composition, his idealism and tender color 
foreshadow his influence on the youthful Raphael. 

Three cabinets are devoted to the works of three luminaries 
of the brilliant constellation of the High Renaissance, Leo- 
nardo, Raphael and Michelangelo. Leonardo, the “universal 
genius,” has left us but a few paintings, some sculpture and a 
magnificent collection of drawings, but in his slightest work 
there is the unmistakable imprint of his genius. Raphael in 
a sense summed up the achievement of the Renaissance and 
handed it down to posterity; his creation of ideal beauty, his 
decorative gifts, his color sense and blending of urbanity with 
science set him in his own particular niche. The last of the 
trio is Michelangelo, whose exaggeration of titanic forms and 
grandiose compositions mark him as a baroque artist whether 


as painter or sculptor. 
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An octagonal hall in this pavilion illustrates the high point 


of the Renaissance in the work of the Venetian painters, 


Giorgione, Titian, Tintoretto and Veronese. While these great 


names are familiar to everyone who has the slightest acquaint- 
ance with art, it is seldom that their works can be seen in such 
splendid examples. Here is the zenith of the Renaissance; 
decline sets in, although in the close of the seventeenth and 
opening of the eighteenth century there is a flare-up of crea- 
tive genius in the works of Piazzetta and Tiepolo who both 
represent the new delight in color rather than tone and in 
diffused light rather than tremendous chiaroscuro of light and 
shadow. This passage from the baroque to the rococo is well 
illustrated by Piazzetta’s Sleeping Girl, Tiepolo’s Crucifixion 
or Guardi’s beautiful scenes of Venice. Canaletto must also 
be reckoned with, although a little arid for all his magnificence, 
while his nephew, Bellotto, in his Lock at Dolo, is as scientific 
in structure but able also to inform his work with emotion 
through richness of color. 

Another gallery which will afford great enjoyment is the 
last in this section devoted to works by the Cretan artist, El 
Greco, now so much in public favor. In his distortion of form, 


exaggeration of rhythms and use of color this baroque artist 


Lefl: LUCAS CRANACH, THE ELDER: A PRINCE OF SAXONY. LENT 
BY THE R. H. BOOTH COLLECTION, GROSSE POINTE, MICH. Below: 
HOGARTH: THE GRAHAM CHILDREN. LENT BY THE NATIONAL 
GALLERY, LONDON. BOTH AMONG THE ‘‘“MASTERPIECES OF ART” 


seems to have no artistic ancestry but the background of 
Greek ikons of his youth and the Venetian color of his ap- 
prenticeship which he never ceased to employ. The last di- 
vision of the eleven galleries will contain seventeenth and 
eighteenth-century paintings by Spanish, Belgian, Dutch, 
English and French artists. One gallery opens with the works 
of Velasquez, realism-plus in the silvery arabesques of his 
decorative design; the somewhat sugary piety of Murillo and 
works by numerous contemporary artists. Two galleries of 
Flemish art follow, principally by Rubens, that colossus that 
bestrode his own world and compelled it by the sheer force 
of his genius to follow his methods of luminous painting and 
broad design or sink into obscurity. He translated the Italian 
Renaissance—so little understood and so widely imitated by 
Flemish painters—into terms of Northern art and established 
his baroque style as an ideal for generations to come. His 
pupil, Van Dyck, perhaps as great a painter technically, is 
also represented in this room. 

The next two rooms contain the florescence of Dutch art 
in the seventeenth century—conversation pieces by Terborch, 
Maes, Metsu, still-lifes by various artists, portraiture by the 


incomparable Hals, genre by Ostade and Jan Steen, two land- 


scapes by Seghers and outstanding landscape canvases by 


Hobbema, both Ruysdaels and Van de Capelle. The develop- 


ment of design in values of light in the interior scenes of Pieter 
(Continued on page 317) 


Right: PAOLO UCCELLO: PORTRAIT OF MICHIELE OLIVIERI. LENT 
BY THE ROCKEFELLER COLLECTION. Below: HIERONYMUS BOSCH: 
THE BETRAYAL. LENT BY THE SAN DIEGO FINE ARTS GALLERY. 
BOTH INCLUDED IN ‘““MASTERPIECES OF ART, AT NEW YORK FAIR 
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MURALS AT THE NEW YORK FAIR 


BY FORBES WATSON 


BOUCHE, HENRY & SAALBURG: OUTDOOR MURAL, HOME BLDG. CENTER 


THE DAY may come when it will be possible to understand 
how well the exposition in Flushing, N. Y., has done what it 
set out to do. Dismissing Mr. Grover Whalen’s philosophical 
waggeries about “a world of tomorrow” and a “happier way of 
American living” as tributes to academic advertising, it be- 


comes apparent that Mr. Whalen and his colleagues wished 


to organize the largest advertising show on earth and make it 
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pay. That does not seem to me an especially criminal under- 
taking and if the management had forsaken grandiloquent 
phrases and called the exposition what it is, an international 
advertising and beauty show, I do not believe that even Mr. 
Frank Lloyd Wright would have thrown a brick at Mr. 
Whalen, except in fun. 

Although the subject of this paper is mural painting at the 
Fair, I think it will help to arrive at a more just appreciation 
of the murals if the psychology which seems to have domi- 
nated the promotion of the display is examined further. In the 
case of the outdoor murals, particularly, the artists, in many 
of their efforts, seem to have wavered between the unheralded 
actualities of the show and its portentous false front. The 
management did not hire mural painters, sculptors and com- 
mercial designers in order that in the early 1940’s every good 
citizen may have a house and lot and a “more abundant life,” 
nor is it hiring Miss Eleanor Holm and Mr. Billy Rose for the 
improvement of therace. Itis not building eye-popping “‘archi- 
tecture” to advance civilization. 

The whole vast and heterogeneous project is designed to 
stimulate buying and selling, to make the cash registers in 
New York hotels and elsewhere click louder and faster and to 
realize the trader’s dreams of the happy days of 1925. The 
hand is held forward, but the eyes are turned back. Toward 
the “Aquacade,” where Impresario Rose intends to show 
beauty revelling as never before, the promoters are trans- 
parently frank. We can imagine Mr. Grover Whalen resting 
his smile for a moment and saying to Mr. Billy Rose with 
unaccustomed simplicity: “Well, Billy, if you and your girls 


can bring in the money, go to it.” But to the artists I fear big 


business finds it less easy to be frank. Not that art inspires in 
the promotional mind more respect than aquatic beauties, far 
from it, but at least art has the reputation with big business 
of helping big talk if properly blown up. The outdoor murals, 
I might add, are properly blown up. 

By the look of things the artists were dragged in to aid big 


talk. They were never given a chance to compete with Mr. 
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Above: BOUCHE, HENRY & SAAL- 
BURG: DECORATION SUMMAR- 
IZING THE BAROQUE STYLE. 
ONE OF A SERIES INSIDE THE 
HOME BUILDING CENTER AT 
THE FAIR. Right: HENRY BILL- 
INGS: SKETCH OF THE MOBILE 
MURAL, IN THE FORD BUILDING 


Billy Rose because no one approached them frankly. Conse- 
quently a number of them started in a fog and stayed in the 
fog. They were led to believe that the promotional twaddle 
was propounded with all seriousness. No one told them to go 
ahead and make the big show for big business a rollicking 
success, to inspire the people to laugh and sing and dance by 
lending enchanting gaiety to miles of walls. They told Mr. 
Billy Rose to be entertaining but they did not tell the artists. 
However, that’s not the only obstacle which faced the mural 
painters. Many of them doubtless started to solve their insur- 
mountable problems filled with enthusiasm but when they 
saw the hoopla structures on which their designs were to be 
magnified by their union brethren, when they saw that the 
surrounding terrain was covered with fabulous inventions 
by which the commercial designers. expected to knock the 
crowd dead, when they realized the shoddy walls and slangy 
*“‘architecture”’ their hearts gave way. 

I met one of them in a dejected mood and asked him what 
he was doing. He answered, like a man sickened by the adver- 
tisers, “Cutting out paper dolls for .......:. ” His client 
is one of the biggest of the big business men, his mural one 
of the largest in the show. For him it was “cutting out paper 
dolls,” a very different attitude from the undaunted enthu- 
siasm of Mr. Billy Rose. The promoters and Mr. Rose under- 
stand each other. They do not understand the artists. But it 


is time to look at the murals themselves. 


ee 
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One is forced to begin with Mr. Eugene Savage for he is 
the biggest of the plum pickers and the dean of grab-bag 
mural painters. For me it is difficult to tell in his work what 
he is advertising, easy archaism or dear old Yale. Seeing my 
distress the courteous Miss Louise Bonney and Mr. George 
Albee, able collaborators in the well-managed department of 
feature publicity, came to my rescue. They presented me with 
the artist’s own explanation of one of his murals. Writes Pro- 
fessor Savage: 

“The mural over the door on the north end of the 
Communications Building, facing Long Island Plaza, 
represents three muses two of whom are diving into 
radio tubes. On each side of the doorway are spots of 
painting representing the spoken word with its comedy 
and tragedy of life traversing space about the earth and 
entering an ear on the other side of the world. Opposite 
this, to the east of the same doorway, a similar painting 
spot represents a human figure, its image being trans- 
ferred around the earth by means of television and seen 
by a human eye.” 

I should be the last to accuse Mr. Savage, student of Rome 


and professor of Yale, of imitating, in his painting, Mr. Sal- 


vador Dali, the Prince of Advertisers, even as I shall be the 
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first to accuse Mr. Savage of being influenced intellectually, 
shall we say, by Mr. Dali’s window smashing success. As a 
litterateur Dali is minor, Savage major. The thought of two 
muses diving into radio tubes and entering an ear on the other 
side of the world, verily, it’s taken from a Dali program. But 
I shall have to look it up in the archives of The Museum of 
Modern Art. 

On the face of the structure, called for the moment the 
Electrical Products Building, are two murals by Miss Martha 


Axley. Obviously “tomorrow” did not impress Miss Axley. 


COURTESY N. Y. TIMES 


Left above: ANDRE DURENCEAU: 
VULCAN. ON THE METALS 
BUILDING. Right above: GEORGE 
HARDING: MURAL FOR THE 
HALL OF LEGISLATION, FED- 
ERAL BUILDING. Leff: EUGENE 
SAVAGE: THE STORY OF COM- 
MUNICATIONS. ON A WALL 
OUTSIDE THE COMMUNICA- 
TIONS BUILDING. ALL THREE 
ARE AT THE NEW YORK FAIR 


LOUIS FERSTADT: THE GREAT- 
EST SHOW ON EARTH. MURAL 
IN THE WORLD'S FAIR STATION 
OF THE 8TH AVENUE SUBWAY 


She looked back to 1925 which might be designated as the 
future date of the present Fair. She has chosen to do the 
lightest murals in Flushing. If Miss Axley’s art were presented 
in a sanctimonious gallery one might be tempted to go into 
the question of the art of Raoul Dufy, but since Miss Axley’s 
murals are a positive relief to the eye, and among the most 
felicitous here it is more gracious to refrain. Miss Axley is one 
of the few decorators who has touched up this hard-tented 
circus with a bit of wit, with charming color and without 
messing about. 

Realizing what a deadening job it must be to blow up the 
murals, the anonymities who do it have many sardonic re- 
marks to make. Those whose names actually appear are not 
much kinder. Indeed this business of merely allowing the 
artist to create the design and then not permitting him to 
work upon the wall may be one reason why the murals fight 
so hard with existence. Nothing in this colossal Fair can 
quite be done. Everywhere is compromise. In the murals we 
see it over and over again. What a system. But Miss Axley 
and a few others did not happen to suffer from it. 

There are other outdoor murals which have point. Among 
them should be counted Witold Gordon’s. It covers six thou- 
sand feet on the front surface of the Food Building. Mr. Gor- 
don is one of the few cultivated artists who exercise their 
talents in the commercial branch of art. He is much better 
than many workers in the fine arts who are supposed not to be 
commercial. He has solved his decorative problem for the 
Food Building with intelligence and clarity. He says that “the 
essential idea of the mural is the result of a thorough study of 
the best contemporary scientific books on the chemistry of 
food and nutrition.” Not a word about an ear on the other 
side of the world. If gifted with humble common sense, one 
might suspect that the exterior of a Food Building would be 
decorated with an advertisement of food. Mr. Gordon has 
taken the elements of nutrition and in a most precise manner, 
with good taste and good color, he has attacked the real as 
opposed to the make-believe spirit of the occasion, 
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Before leaving the outside world and going indoors to see 
a rather higher class of murals, judged in the mass, one should 
discount the fact that the painters of the exterior decorations 
had an almost impossible task. [f indoor murals are supposed 
to have some friendly relationship with the architecture I 
imagine outdoor murals have a similar obligation to their 
surroundings. If the surroundings resemble jazz off key it 
would certainly be too much to ask the painters to achieve 
harmony with them. Comics and gaiety might be the best 
solution. Compromise there had to be on the part of practically 
every artist who worked for this Fair. On this point the more 
intelligent artists are bitter. They were victims of wrong- 
headedness. 

One of the painters of long ability and experience designed 
a mural of extensive acreage. In vain he tried to find out who 
were the members of the team which was selected to blow up 
his design. Having a clear conception of his completed mural 
he had hoped to confer with them before they began enlarg- 
ing. Unbeknownst to him the enlargement was begun and the 
wrong colors used with sad results. How often this happened 
is known only to the artists themselves but it can be stated 
without churlishness that the methods of this Fair, as far as 
painting and sculpture go, have tended to demoralize the 
work and to diminish rather than enhance reputations. From 
the original design to the finished product has been a rough 
passage in Mr. Whalen’s menagerie—immense undertaking! 

The studio of Francis Scott Bradford has turned out an 
amazing variety of murals which appear to be so impersonal 
that it is difficult to imagine their being designed by a single 
person. Accepted as a rough and ready temporary adornment 
these decorations are pretty good professional jobs. 

The same can be said of the designs by Hildreth Meiere. 
Neither Miss Meiere nor Mr. Bradford has attempted to be 
pompous. Pierre Bourdelle and André Durenceau have coy- 
ered tremendous spaces with symbols and figures that are 
supposed to connote art and depict weighty ideas. Several of 
the Fair murals are still hidden behind scaffolding. One of 

(Continued on page 318) 
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SINCE THE reflex action of the Columbian Exposition 
changed the faces of our cities, it has been almost impossible 
to pass critical judgment on any World’s Fair without specu- 
lating on its architectural influence. The enlarged calibre of 
propaganda artillery today makes this no less easy, spreading 
as it does the great news fast and wide. And the magnified 
immediate rewards for knavery in architecture and in the 
industrial design racket presented by a large exposition seem 
only to be matched by their ultimate and subsequent profits. 
In consequence the important effect on architecture of the 
New York World’s Fair is not the creation of a style so much 
as a dreadful altering of the role of architecture and the archi- 
tect. For the spectacle on Flushing meadows witnesses the 
discovery by big business of the propagandist role of archi- 
tecture, and the discovery by the architect that this imme- 
diate role is lush beyond all expectation. If a style is born it is 
the Corporation style—a bastard dialect of architectural lar- 
ceny and advertising. 

The representative buildings in the New York Fair are 
those built by private corporations and by the Fair itself. 


Almost without exception these have been designed by well 
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TYPICAL VIEW OF FAIR AT NIGHT—-WITHOUT THE CROWDS. LOOKING FROM TERRACE OF HALL OF FASHIONS. AT RIGHT, THE STAR PYLON 


BUILDINGS AT THE FAIR 


BY F.. A. GUTHEIM 


known New York architectural offices and contain exhibits 
generally created by the so-called industrial designers. These 
buildings are extremely large in mass, with unbroken, skinlike 
windowless facades and rely for their effect on size, color and 
a literal product symbolism which finds its expression in 
mural paintings and ornament. The similarity in architecture 
is due to several conditions, but especially to the similarity in 
display technique and to certain restrictions imposed by the 
Fair’s Board of Design. The distinguishing element among 
exhibit buildings is their ornament. Usually this is a more 
subtle variation of the school of thought that places a large 
cash register above the entrance to an exhibit of business 
machinery, which in turn is the World’s Fair version of simple 
signs like the gold tooth your grandfather’s dentist hung out- 
side his office. In the New York 1939 version this symbolism 
has been cleaned up and becomes a monumental sheaf of 
wheat outside a baker’s exhibit, the prows of two steamships 
outside a shipping exhibit, or a gigantic gas flame for a gas 
company’s building. This trend also recognizes that an ex- 
position is no longer a place where vulgar products are sold; 
like the ether, it is a place where business builds good will. In 
short, like the advertising message in the building, the mes- 
sage of the building itself grows more abstract, less vulgar; 


but the difference is one of degree, not of kind. 


In spite of the incessant jazz tempo the result is extremely 
monotonous. The buildings seem so big, the distances so far, 
and there is so little interest. Even the bright colors cannot 
take off the curse. The effect of a collection of enlarged archi- 
tectural models is heightened by the lack of variation in scale. 
Most of the buildings, for example, were more interesting 
while the scaffolding was still in place. After the initial brob- 
dignagian sensation, fatigue rapidly sets in. The capricious 
architectural decoration, in which the buildings are simply 
billboard backgrounds to the murals, sculpture and trade 
marks, is completely without architectural discipline. The 
poverty of ideas in the buildings is matched by a similarity of 
exhibit ideas: the forced circulation schemes, artificial light- 
ing curved exhibit corridors, products and interminable dio- 
ramas. Boredom comes quickly. 

The general effect of the Fair is produced by this similarity 
between buildings and by the plan of the Fair as a whole. 
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While there has been some apology for the plan on the grounds 
that a great “Versailles park” will arise when the Fair has 
ended, the responsibility seems clearly attributed to the Board 
of Design of the Fair. In fact, as a faithful reader of that fine 
periodical of the New York Park Department, Flushing Mead- 
ows Improvement, it seems to me that what the Fair has done 
has hindered rather than helped the creation of a peoples’ 
park. The avenues, places, malls, forecourts, closed vistas, 
axial planning, double-barrelled symmetry and other Beaux- 
Arts nonsense of the Fair plan, have laid down a tight control 
over the design of most of the individual buildings. In the 
official language of the Fair, “‘exhibitors were held to expres- 
sions in mass and scale that would not impose unfairly on 
neighboring buildings or on the general street effect.”” Even 
the almost universal use of gypsum board walls seems due to 
engineering and fireproofing requirements laid down by the 


Fair corporation. Restrictions of this type, however, have 


Left: THE GLASS BUILDING, PHOTOGRAPHED AT NIGHT BEFORE IT WAS DAMAGED BY FIRE. Right: AMONG THE MANY BUILDINGS SKIDMORE 
AND OWINGS HAVE DONE FOR THE FAIR THEY HAVE PROBABLY FARED BEST WITH THE GAS EXHIBITS BUILDING. BUT ITS MASSIVE PYLONS 
SEEM TO HAVE ROBBED THE NINETY-FOOT FLAME—PRINCIPAL FEATURE OF THE BUILDING—OF ITS MOST SPECTACULAR EFFECTIVENESS 
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Left: THE AVIATION BUILDING, WILLIAM LESCAZE AND J. G. CARR, ARCHITECTS, ALTHOUGH HARDLY 
GREAT ARCHITECTURE, IS PROBABLY THE BEST FAIR-BUILT BUILDING. IT SUCCESSFULLY SUMMARIZES 
THE FORMS OF AIRCRAFT AND AIRPORTS. ITS CANVAS-COVERED CANOPY IS A GOOD TOUCH. Right: THE 
TRYLON AND PERISPHERE ANNOUNCE THE HIFALUTIN VOCABULARY OF THE FAIR'S ARCHITECTURE 
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only fortified the already strong reluctance of American archi- 
tects to use the occasion of temporary building in an exposi- 
tion to experiment and demonstrate new building techniques; 
in this respect foreign architects surpass us, both in imagina- 
tion and common sense. Perhaps, too, it is altogether a natural 
thing that this great organized task throws into sharp relief 


some of the less happy aspects of American character. The 
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whole operation of building the Fair has been marked by the 
persistent sacrifice of all content, quality and life to the arbi- 
trary objective of completing the work on schedule; by a mock 
wooing of “culture” that a Swift could hardly deal with ade- 


quately; and by a stubborn refusal to undertake progressive 


and forward-looking methods of building, exhibition or 
organization. 

If the major part of the Fair is dominated by the buildings 
of large corporations and the scarcely different buildings con- 
structed by the Fair itself, there is variety in the area devoted 
to foreign buildings. Here, among the banal and the simply 
curious, is probably the most thoughtful, most interesting, 
most realistic and certainly the most experimental architec- 
ture in the Fair. An afternoon spent in the foreign section 
gives plenty of food for thought on the state of the world, and 
the future of what we call civilization. Henry Adams saw in 
the great dynamo of the Chicago Fair of 1893 the hope of the 


world. Were he alive today he would probably spend most of 


his time in this part of the Fair. For it is not the simple won- 


Above: RENDERING OF THE DUPONT BUILDING, ““THE WONDER 
WORLD OF CHEMISTRY. THE EXHIBIT WAS DESIGNED BY WAL- 


der of the miracle of modern production that today challenges 


intelligence and imagination, but the deeper questions of who 
TER DORWIN TEAGUE, IS PROBABLY HIS BEST FAIR BUILDING. 


shall use these powerful instruments, by what policies and Belins UHECUES. .SPRET, BUILBING WAS DESIGNER te a 


to gain what ends. 


Four groups of nations emerge quite clearly in the foreign 
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IN ASSOCIATION WITH GEORGE F. HARRELL. YORK & SAWYER, 
ARCHITECTS. OUR REPRODUCTION IS FROM THE SCALE MODEL 


section of the Fair. There are the totalitarian nations—Italy, 
Japan and the U.S. S. R. in particular—whose architecture 
is enlisted frankly in the cause of political propaganda. While 


propaganda is not nearly as blatant or as hysterical as was the 


case in the Paris 1937 Exposition, it is pretty grim none the 


Top: IN HIS BUILDING FOR THE 
DISTILLED SPIRITS INSTITUTE 
M. B. SANDERS HAS SHOWN 
SENSITIVE HANDLING OF MA- 
TERIALS, ORIGINALITY, AND A 
REFRESHING RECOGNITION OF 
THE FACT THAT EVEN EXPOSI- 
TION BUILDINGS ARE DESIGNED 
FOR THE PRESENCE OF PEOPLE. 
Jusl above: NORMAN BEL GED- 
DES DESIGNED THE BUILDING 
FOR GENERAL MOTORS. A MOD- 
EL IS SHOWN. Right: THE BRA- 
ZILIAN PAVILION. OSCAR SOAR- 
ES, ARCHITECT, HAS “A PUR- 
ITY AND STYLE THAT MAKES 
IT CLOSE TO BREATH-TAKING.” 
THE SCALE MODEL IS SHOWN 


less. A second group are the big capitalist powers—France, 
England and the United States. Here there is some straining 
at international trade and tourism, but a strong concern 
nevertheless for a rather narrow and undramatic patriotism. 
A third group are the north European social democracies— 
Sweden, Denmark, Norway, Finland—who have generally 
chosen to emphasize some economic and some ideological 
aspects of their nation. A fourth group are our South Ameri- 
can neighbors, who have done some extraordinary architec- 
tural work and who are certainly the architectural news in 
this part of the Fair. Among these main groups the other 
nations distribute themselves with more or less obvious 
affinities and alliances. 

From an architectural point of view the most interesting 
buildings have been produced by the North Europeans and 
the South Americans. The contrasts are often very surprising: 
for example, Markelius has built the Swedes an eighty thou- 
sand dollar pavilion which is a sheer delight, while the Rus- 
sians have spent four million on a marble mausoleum of about 
the same dimensions, evidently on the theory that if the 
Americans do it in Washington they must like it. The Swedish 
building is extremely pleasant, simple but with a great deal of 
clarity and style. Organized around a courtyard restaurant, 
and making use of various levels, the arrangements for ex- 
hibits and circulation are very satisfactory. Aalto’s Finnish 
exhibit is clever and sensitive, with a great deal of imagina- 
tion, tactile pleasure and appreciation of the possibilities of 
wood. The Swiss have done well, linking their space in the 
Court of Nations with the main building by a foot bridge. 
The main pavilion is similar to the Swedish building in feel- 
ing. All of these seem to me more interesting than the some- 
what corrupt Dutch and Belgian buildings. 

The greatest architectural surprises to most people will be 
those produced by the South Americans. The rising impor- 


(Continued on page 316) 
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Above 


Right: 


as 


: JEAN LABATUT’S SKETCH OF A SPECTACLE ON FOUNTAIN LAKE. 


REHEARSAL OF FOUNTAIN DISPLAY IN LAGOON OF NATIONS 


YMPHONIES IN SIGHT & SOUND” 


NOTABLE FOR THEIR becoming festiveness are the 
“symphonies in sight and sound” designed by the architect 
Jean Labatut to make still gayer the evenings at the Fair. 
The spectacles composed of music (and less refined sound ef- 
fects), water, fire, light, fireworks and smoke are presented on 
the Lagoon of Nations and on Fountain Lake. Each body of 
water has its own type of display, conditioned by its size and 
the equipment installed. 

In the Lagoon of Nations, a comparatively small oval basin, 
the fireworks rise only two hundred and fifty feet, the jets of 
water one hundred and fifty. Searchlights frame the designs 
in which as many as twenty tons of water—to mention but 
one element—can be flung into the air at once. The music, 
composed by Russell Bennett, is based on the visual effects. 

On Fountain Lake the spectacles are on a larger scale. The 
area here at Mr. Labatut’s disposal is a circle twelve hundred 


feet in diameter. Captive balloons extend the stage into the 
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sky a like distance. Fireworks soar six hundred feet. Water 
spouts two hundred feet. Smoke, snow fountains, water skiers 
and searchlights also play parts in the truly gigantic perform- 
ances on Fountain Lake. Explosives, whistling effects, the 
noise of motor boats and the ringing of bells take the place of 
music. Unlike the spectacle of the Lagoon, Fountain Lake’s 
has no fixed stage for barges and floats are moved here and 
there, making greater variety possible. 

As if these immense abstractions, presented as Mr. Labatut 
says under a ceiling defined by searchlights and the open sky, 
could not be counted upon to hold the attention of crowds on 
pleasure bent, the series of spectacles have been variously 
titled as follows: The Spirit of George Washington, The Story of 
Three Flowers, The Garden of Eden, From Clay to Steel, The 
World and the Cathedral, The Hunt, The Dance of Life, The 
Four Seasons, Arabian Nights and Fiesta. Certainly such a 


potpourri offers something for every taste. 


LONDON LETTER: 


A DIFFERENT “WORLD OF TOMORROW’ 


REALLY ONLY ONE thought is in every mind: War. 
Tt colors, implicitly or explicitly, all activity, and art and archi- 
tecture do not escape its shadow. This fantastic and insecure 
existence between crises gives a peculiar emphasis to the re- 
cent exhibitions. Besides the varying degrees of excellence or 
interest of the work, one is inevitably conscious of the artist’s 
awareness or innocence of a situation which is rapidly making 
the production of his art impossible. This result is obvious 
with any of the three choices that present themselves: Fas- 
cisization, war or continued tension. Of especial interest, 
therefore, are those artists who assume their places as mem- 
bers of the community, involved in and responsible for its 
problems. But there are also those who resent external inter- 
ference and pursue their individual artistic directions. And 
lastly there are those who turn their backs. 

The first attitude is epitomized in the work of the Artists 
International, a group similar tothe American Artists Congress. 
Some seven hundred are “united to make their influence for 
peace, democracy and mutual progress more effective.” In- 
cluded are such established artists as Augustus John, Henry 
Moore, Paul Nash, Jacob Epstein, as well as others not yet 
so well known in America, among them Edward Bawden, Eric 
Ravilious, Victor Pasmore. These names are selected at ran- 
dom from a list which reads like an index of contemporary 
British artists. 

Although branded as Communist by the casual bystander 
and the drawing-room painter, its fourth annual exhibition 
received the distinctioh of an editorial as well as a favorable 
critique in the Times, an organ not much addicted to the en- 
couragement of left wing activities. The exhibition was held 
in Whitechapel (the London East Side) rather than Bond 
Street, and was opened by a passing “man in the street” in- 
stead of the usual Name, in accordance with the desire of the 
group to lessen the breach between the average man and that 
bogey, art with a capital A. The attendance of thirty thousand 
would indicate that some progress has been made toward this 
end. 

The show was well hung, an advantage seldom enjoyed by 
large exhibitions in London. The abstract section organized 
and installed by Barbara Hepworth and Ben Nicholson was 
particularly good. Equally unusual in exhibitions of this kind 
was the number of interesting canvases. Practical expression 
of the group’s active interest in Loyalist Spain was found in 
the gallery of blank canvases, each signed by an artist who, 
for a stipulated sum, would paint your portrait, the money 
going to the Spanish Relief Fund and the portrait to you. 
To this end, too, the organization sponsored a scheme for the 
painting by its members of original posters on public board- 
ings. Although no one of the nine posters executed was very 
impressive, the scheme was interesting for its analogy with 
the Mexican movement which produced Rivera and Orozco. 

It may be specious to put Picasso, whose latest work was 


recently on view at Rosenberg and Helft, in the class of those 


| 


who resent the interference of circumstance, since his concern 
for Loyalist Spain is well known. But no trace of Guernica 
can be found in these lyrical still-lifes. Playing infinite vari- 
ations on a single theme—the familiar pitcher and compotier 
—the exhibition became a tour de force. The color is so be- 
guiling that the incisiveness of the composition seems to have 
been overlooked by some who came prepared to see more of 
the experiments in profiled-full faces, of which there was only 
one example in the show. Completely eschewed were the loose 
swirls of raw color that characterized last season’s manner. 
One is left again amazed by still another phase of this art with 
its apparently endless ability to surprise. 

Of those who resolutely turn away their faces, a fine ex- 
ample is the publicity department of Shell-Mex Petrol in 
their current exhibition. The theme is the evolution of the 
airplane (fuelled, naturally, by Shell), but with a detachment 
worthy of Whitehall, this essential weapon of the Blitzkrieg 
is made to seem as domestic as a cow. The value of the ex- 
hibition lies in its installation. Shell’s publicity department 
which, under Mr. Beddington’s direction, has created a classic 
standard of advertising, is now establishing a standard of 
installation, a factor usually only considered here in archi- 
tectural shows, and largely ignored in exhibitions of art. Ar- 
ranged by Barnett Freedman, better known as a lithographer, 
and James Gardner, the exhibition is graphically arranged 
and wittily presented. The difficult problem of handling flat 
material (photographs, drawings, etc.) and a mass of infor- 
mation is solved with an ingenuity that is apparent but not 
obtrusive. Deriving from the exhibition technique of the Bau- 
haus, imported by Moholy-Nagy, this installation adds ele- 
gance to invention, and the introduction of color forces one 
to realize the drabness of the original inspiration as exempli- 
fied in the Bauhaus exhibition at the Museum of Modern Art 
in New York in December. 

A contrast to this performance in awareness, but similar 
in style of presentation, is the current exhibition of Road 
Architecture at the Royal Institute of British Architects. Also 
arranged by James Gardner, the show lacks the variety in 
presentation that makes the Shell-Mex exhibition almost com- 
pulsory reading for those planning to display expository ma- 
terial. By means of posters, photographs and models, the 
R. I. B. A. deals with the subject of traffic control and in- 
telligent road planning. With the admirable thoroughness 
that characterizes the British architect’s approach to a prob- 
lem, the question has been rigorously studied. The present 
chaos is analyzed and solutions offered. And the subject is 
given immediacy by emphasizing its relation to the task of 
evacuating, under aerial bombardment, the civil population 
of a city largely composed of traffic jams and liberally pep- 
pered with culs-de-sac. 

It is one of the curious concomitants of this preoccupation 
with defense that the dreams of city planners are at last 
reaching practical consideration. Picture Post, the English 

(Continued on page 311) 
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SAMUEL COLMAN (1832-1920) : SHIPS OF THE PLAIN. LENT BY THE UNION LEAGUE CLUB TO METROPOLITAN MUSEUM'S LIFE IN AMERICA SHOW. 


OUTSIDE THE FAIR GROUNDS 


ART ON VIEW IN GREATER NEW YORK 


THOSE NEW YORKERS who care about such matters 
doubtless had their qualms as to how the visual arts would 
fare in Flushing. But they knew that visitors who wearied of 
wonder could always turn back to Manhattan, where an 
ample supply of art in all forms awaited them. 

As it turned out, Mr. Whalen and his associates, who origi- 
nally intended art to appear only as the handmaiden of ad- 
vertising (a perfectly legitimate viewpoint for a fair), ended by 
tossing up a pavilion for which was assembled thirty million 
dollars worth of Old Masters, after authorizing Holger Cahill 
to spread a dragnet over the country to bring in a large and 
catholic selection of contemporary American art. Perhaps 
they were swayed by the news that the foreign countries plan- 
ned to include the fine arts in the World of Tomorrow; per- 
haps they were jealous of the accolade received by the art ex- 
hibits in San Francisco. At any rate, the accomplishment of 
this eleventh hour right-about-face is as phenomenal as the 
Ford building. 

While the Fair Corporation was wavering, museums and 
galleries in the metropolis were quietly preparing for the 
visitors. Theirs is a rich and varied panorama which should 
prove rewarding to the weariest of Fair-goers. Stress is laid 
on the American scene, but there are several extremely worth- 
while digressions. 

The most popular event will doubtless be the exhibition of 
American Life for three hundred years, arranged by the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art. Attics and front parlors 


throughout the United States have contributed their share to 
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this pictorial narrative. Here paintings have been chosen 
frankly for their subject matter, to illustrate the customs and 
manners of our country, as well as the people and events that 
have shaped its history. Considering that our outstanding 
early painters specialized in portraiture, and that artists of 
the calibre of Winslow Homer and Thomas Eakins were 
graphic realists who delighted in depicting the now much ex- 
ploited American scene, the exhibition promises work of qual- 
ity as well as a great deal of lively entertainment. Assembled 
by William M. Ivins, Jr., Acting Director, Stephen C. Clark, 
a Trustee, and Harry B. Wehle, Curator of Paintings, the loan 
collection consists of over three hundred paintings, and in its 
catalog will be found many names that have been forgotten 
in the annals of American art. : 

Most spectacular and fashionable event will be the kaleido- 
scopic view of Art in Our Time, presented by the Museum of 
Modern Art in its new, glass-walled building. Here, by the 
way, one is apt to come closer to a forecast of the future than 
anywhere on the Flushing meadows. The exhibition includes 
painting, sculpture, graphic art, architecture and planning, 
and industrial art, by living American and foreign artists and 
designers. Photography is also included and selectionsof foreign 
and domestic motion pictures of the last forty years will be 
shown daily. The Museum thus continues its policy of pre- 
senting the visual arts in the broad category that so puzzled 
the French critics at the Paris Exposition in 1937. A note- 
worthy and significant addition to this up-to-the-minute 


pageant of the arts is the exhibit by the United States Hous- 


ing Authority, whose nationwide program is of great archi- 
_tectural as well as sociological importance. 

Toward the end of June the Whitney Museum will reopen 
with an enlarged and altered building and a new lighting sys- 
tem which has not previously been used in this country. 
Handicapped by limitations of space, the Whitney has hereto- 
fore been unable to grant the requests of its friends that at 
least a portion of its possessions be kept permanently on view. 
The new galleries will make it possible to hold a representa- 
tive and comprehensive exhibition which will give visitors, 
and New Yorkers, too, for that matter, an idea of the scope 
of this all-American collection, which since 1931 has pur- 
chased 44 sculptures, 154 paintings, 163 watercolors, 83 
drawings and 374 prints. 

An exhibition that has had little fanfare, but that merits at- 
tention is the survey of American printmaking arranged by 
Frank Weitenkampf, Curator of Prints at the New York Pub- 
lie Library. In his own words Mr. Weitenkampf described the 
exhibition as starting with “eighteenth-century prints, pro- 
duced with courage if with few other qualifications,”’ and end- 


ing with “the work of artists who, although they are no longer 


with us, clearly belong to the present.”’ This eminent institu- 


tion is also showing pictures of World’s Fairs of the past— 
London, New York, Paris, Philadelphia and Chicago. 
Living printmakers have their day at the Brooklyn Mu- 
seum where Fine Prints for Mass Production will be on view 
from May 19 through September. Let us hope that quality 
plus quantity is achieved in this exhibition arranged in co- 


operation with the United American Printmakers, a branch 


of the United American Artists. If so, their laudable effort to 


Left: ANCIENT WOOD CARVING FROM EASTER ISLAND, REPRESENTING 
A BIRD-MAN. Above: LAUGHING HEAD IN CLAY FROM TOTONAC, VERA 
CRUZ. XIII CENTURY. MADE IN A MOLD AND PROBABLY RETOUCHED. 
IN THE PRIMITIVE EXHIBIT, AMERICAN MUSEUM OF NATURAL HISTORY 


break down the false notion of prints as expensive rarities will 
be a boon to artist and public alike. Jurors of selection are 
Rockwell Kent, Lynd Ward, Monroe Wheeler, Ruth Green 
Harris, Max Weber and Carl O. Schniewind. The Brooklyn 
Museum is also showing historic American popular arts from 
May 14 through the summer. Such American phenomena as 
the cigar store Indian and the cast iron statuary that flourish- 
ed in the “nineties will be on display, with furniture, pottery 
and other objects of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. 
Here also will be shown illustrations of other fairs. 

The National Academy, now so staid that it is difficult to 
recall that it was the daring rebel organization of a century 
ago, is holding an exhibition of work by its members, past 
and present. Among the artists represented will be Sargent, 
Abbey, Homer, Duveneck, Henri, Chase, Bellows, Innes, 
Eakins, Abbott Thayer, Melchers, Hassam, Ryder, Saint- 
Gaudens, French, Bartlett and J. Q. A. Ward, a bronze replica 
of whose statue of Washington will be shown. 

Another conservative organization, the American Academy 
of Arts and Letters, will exhibit paintings by Edwin Austin 
Abbey and Childe Hassam, two former members. In addition 

(Continued on page 312) 
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FRANKLIN C. WATKINS: SUMMER FRAGRANCE, AWARDED THE FIRST PRIZE AT THE SIXTEENTH CORCORAN BIENNIAL EXHIBITION 


KAHIBITION REVIEWS 


THE CORCORAN BIENNIAL AGAIN 


THE SIXTEENTH biennial exhibition of contemporary 
American painting held by the Corcoran Gallery of Art in 
Washington opened too late for a concurrent review in our 
April issue. In spite of the rivalry of two world’s fairs, which 
have removed almost fifteen hundred paintings from circula- 
tion, the Corcoran biennial, in not too obvious ways, rather 
outdid itself. Many may disagree with this opinion because 
the exhibition was not remarkable either in the quality or 
quantity of pictures painted for the purpose of startling the 
casual exhibition audience. On the contrary, if one had select- 
ed, from the three hundred and sixty-seven paintings on view, 
sixty of the more admirable works of art, he would have found 
that, instead of being museum sizes they were comparatively 
small houseable pictures. Pictures of this size, especially when 
hung in large, high rooms, are often overlooked and conse- 
quently do not tend to make an exhibition famous. 

Also in the Corcoran there was no success of scandal. No 
deliberate sociological essays in paint were flaunted before the 


public gaze. The only attempt, Alexandre Hogue’s Mother 
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Earth, placed conspicuously at the Carnegie show, was hid- 
den discreetly in a corner where it was almost impossible to 
see. Furthermore the exhibition was practically devoid of over- 
sized academy machines. It was an occasion peculiarly free of 
shocks so that from the point of view of exciting talk or im- 
pact the Corcoran show can be said to have been exceptionally 
calm. The best pictures in it might easily be in homes instead 
of being destined for the more impersonal life of the museum. 

We do not like to think of contemporary pictures being 
submitted too early to museum eternity. With the exception 
of the Phillips Memorial Gallery, the Whitney Museum of 
American Art and a handful of smaller museums in which the 
rooms are proportioned to home pictures, small pictures are 
likely to find themselves frozen out by an insensitive, outworn, 
palace scale of architecture. Too many of our museums have 
been designed by archaeological architects and are inhospi- 
table to paintings reflecting contemporary life. In this con- 
nection it can be said that, of the seven paintings which won 
prizes or honorable mentions, six could easily and satisfyingly 
be taken home. Only one looked as if it might feel lonely out- 


side of a museum or exhibition room. 


The selection of prizes is a subject on which reviewers often 
disagree with the jury. This year, as previously noted, the 
Corcoran had a well-balanced and just jury. The choice of 
prizes is admirable. From this praise we do not except even 
Robert Philipp’s Nude, winner of the second prize, for it is 
not offensively prize-seeking in appearance. The artist made 
no effort to disguise the fact that he had attempted a studio 
piece. His frankness of purpose is disarming and the painting, 
if mild, is sympathetic. 

The first prize went to Franklin C. Watkins for a still life 
entitled Summer Fragrance. In black and white reproduction 
it appears somewhat casual in organization, but in color not at 
all so. Painted with great delicacy it is held together by a 
beautifully felt harmony of color. The least obvious of prize 
pictures, its award is a tribute to the jury’s good taste. To 
Morris Kantor, for his Lighthouse, was awarded the third 
Clark prize. Mr. Kantor’s success has been increasing but un- 
like some of his fellow painters, he has never been tempted to 
woo success by repeating himself. The Lighthouse may not be 
Kantor at his very best, but it has his exceptionally personal 
vision, his curious intermingling of the unexpected and the 
mysterious. The great arch of the sky is superbly painted and 
is all the more satisfying because so many painters today in 
their efforts to find a short cut dodge the infinite and fascina- 
ting variations that occur in a well painted sky. The escape 
from sentimentality has led too many into rough and ready 
painting of the heavens. 

To Ernest Fiene the jury gave the fourth prize for his 
Spring Evening. This is again a painting which was not 
brought into the world to attract awards. Next in the order of 
honors came Nicola Ziroli’s attractive and sophisticated 
White Pitcher, a juicy and brilliant achievement. Without un- 
kindness it may be mentioned that Mr. Ziroli knows his 
Segonzac. 

The third honorable mention was given to Gladys Rock- 
more Davis for a painting which for my part might fairly have 
received the second prize instead of Mr. Philipp’s Nude. It 
shows a lady seated at the breakfast table reading the paper 
and dressed partially. The color, too florid, is not as good as 
in her picture at this year’s Carnegie International, but Miss 
Davis is one of our best painters. Her feeling for the medium 
is right. Her approach, warm and undiluted by theoretical 
machinery, indicates that she is a natural painter. 

Less completely grasped and therefore less held together, 
is the last of the honorable mentions, a painting called Model 
Resting, by Albert B. Serwazi. This, too, is a modest and well 
felt canvas which does not scream for public applause and 
would be satisfied with a good home. The values have been 
sacrificed to vivacity of effect but I should rather award this 
agreeable informality than some of the big pictures which pro- 
claim their intention to bring home to their authors one of the 
oh, so welcome prize checks. In this group must be included 
the portrait of Portia Lebrun by Guy Péne du Bois. An in- 
stantly recognizable likeness with du Bois’ special gift for in- 
sight, its haste and effect of red plush garishness place it be- 
neath the level of du Bois’ painting at its best. 

The loudest cry for a prize is emitted by Robert Brack- 
man’s Autumn Light. Mr. Brackman is an energetically pro- 
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ductive worker and his life-size presentation of two arranged 
models is executed with an expert professor’s skill. He set him- 
self a difficult task and dutifully performed it. To the distress 
of the moralists dutiful painting leads but to dullness. 
However, one need not linger moralizing for there is too 
much here to enjoy. There is Nicolai Cikovsky’s Corn and 
Peaches, for example, which is fresh all through and minus a 
perfunctory square inch. And there are a number of small por- 
traits or heads untainted by the slightest hint of the official 


commission. Randall Davey’s Rosie is an unlabored likeness 


of a little girl and Maurice Sterne’s Asunta has a brillianey 


Above: NICOLAI CIKOVSKY: CORN AND PEACHES. AT THE CORCORAN 


Below: NICOLA ZIROLI: WHITE PITCHER. GIVEN THE FIRST HONOR- 
ABLE MENTION AT THE SIXTEENTH CORCORAN BIENNIAL EXHIBITION 
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which he did not catch in his larger and more self-conscious 


Plum Girl. A quiet seriousness lends quality to the small 
Portrait by Charles W. Thwaites. 

Yasuo Kuniyoshi’s Waiting, since we are speaking of home 
pictures, would be one of my first choices to take home. It is 
art throughout, how achieved no words can tell, a fact so often 
true of works of visual purity. Mr. Kuniyoshi, in going 
against the current rather than with it, has added greatly to 
his stature. He is a solitary figure in our painting and has 
tossed his showmanship away. He combines charms and in- 
cantations with subtle craft and a vision of the world which 
is all his own and impossible to pin down. Perhaps that’s what 
good painting is, a quality for which many words are used 
and none apply with nicety. 

Far less impenetrable than Kuniyoshi is Karl Knaths. In 


his Portrait of Marjorie Phillips he is utterly unconventional 
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KARL KNATHS: PORTRAIT OF 
MARJORIE PHILLIPS. IN THE 
CORCORAN BIENNIAL SHOW 


which is not surprising, for this artist hates conventionality, 
perhaps too much if the psychologists are right. I have seen 
many Knaths that I liked and many that I didn’t, but none 
which did not have exceptional quality of color. He has it in 
this portrait. Using the simplest means, avoiding all un- 
necessary naturalistic details, the artist has hinted at a like- 
ness and caught a spirit. In a spiritual likeness and a physical 
resemblance he has given out quite unmistakeably the fine- 
ness of his subject. 

That the large official exhibition is changing in character, 
and | think for the better, is in part due to the fact that 
academic efforts are not as well rewarded as in the past, in 
part because our painters, in increasing numbers, exercise 
their talents in interpreting a broader outlook on life. A more 
liberal approach is reflected by the pictures which one sees in 


the museum exhibitions. There is more play and experiment, 


and less addiction to the making of “important” pictures. 

Referring to playfulness, Waldo Peirce is one artist who 
seldom fails us. His painting called The Studio contains the 
bearded giant himself concentrated on painting a landscape 
seen through a door. For companionship he has one goat, 
three children and one lady. Do they disturb him? Not in the 
least. Mr. Peirce’s pastoral vein of humor does not desert him. 
I wish I could say the same of Henry Mattson’s mystic sur- 
vey of the mighty ocean or Charles Burchfield’s conglomera- 
tion of grain elevators or Edward Hopper’s solitary house. 
All three are painters whom I admire, but for this occasion 
they have contributed weary, over-sized canvases. 

We can be consoled by the many paintings here which did 
not weary their makers and which are not over-sized. Among 
these cheering contributions, characteristic but not fatigued, 
may be mentioned Steel Country, by Niles Spencer, the hand- 
some Trees by Charles Rosen at his best, Henry McCarter’s 
unhampered Pinnacle, the decorative still life by C. L. Pur- 
viance, Earl Horter’s Along the Brandywine, The Willows by 
Boswell Weidner and Herman Maril’s deftly selective Old 
Lumber. 

Still lifes to be marked for quality include those by Carolin 
McCreary, Adrian Siegel, Henry Lee McFee and Nan Wat- 
son. Other paintings which won praise for their makers were 
by Louis Bouché, Eugene Speicher, H. E. Schnakenberg, 
Eugene Higgins, Doris Rosenthal, Harold Weston and Isabel 
Bishop. 

Midwinter by Ward Lockwood is tellingly designed as is 
On the Campus by Lamar Dodd. Late Spring by Hayley Lever 


{bove: ROBERT PHILIPP: 
NUDE. AWARDED THE SEC- 
OND CLARK PRIZE (31500) 
AT THE CURRENT BIEN- 
NIAL. Lefl: GLADYS ROCK- 
MORE DAVIS: MORNING 
PAPERS. GIVEN THIRD 
HONORABLE MENTION AT 
THE CORCORAN BIENNIAL 
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JORG PENCZ: SLEEPING 
NUDE WOMAN. IN KNOED- 
LER’S LOAN EXHIBITION, 
“CLASSIC NUDES.” Below: 
ARTHUR B. DAVIES: DAWN. 
IN THE EXHIBITION OF 
THE ARTIST'S: WORK AT 
THE FERARGIL GALLERIES 


is delightfully alive while William C. Palmer’s Summer Pleas- 
ures is a little masterpiece of gaiety and drawing. The sure 
grasp of design characteristic of Edward Bruce is again seen 
in his Moffatt Farm. 

Other painters who enlarge the gamut and enhance the in- 
terest of the exhibition include Peppino Mangravite, Frederic 
Taubes, Alexander Brook, Paul Clemens, Victor Higgins, 
John R. Connor, Giovanni Martino, Hobson Pittman, Yvonne 
Péne du Bois, Judson Smith and Harold Holmes Wrenn. 

—FORBES WATSON. 


CLASSIC NUDES 


THE THEME song as a basis for exhibitions seems to be some- 
what frowned upon nowadays in purist quarters, yet how 
could one make the journey from Dan to Beersheba so pleas- 
antly? At the Knoedler Galleries the title, Classic Nudes, ad- 
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mits a group of distinguished works to one exhibition that 
could not have been assembled on any other pretext. This 
truly superb showing opens with two drawings by great mas- 
ters which reveal the antithetical canons of the human figure 
employed by Northern and Italian artists. The Fighting Nudes 
by Antonio Pollaiulo is conditioned by classical proportions of 
form, the Adam and Eve by Diirer sets up standards of bodily 
structure slowly and patiently evolved by careful study and 
observation. 

There is a really enchanting Cranach—Nymph Reposing, 
which might be said to set up its own canons of form with 
disarming ingenuousness. The color of this little panel is much 
more alluring than much of Cranach’s work, while the airy 
lightness of handling and delicacy of invention are thoroughly 
characteristic. When you can speak of works by Titian and 


Tintoretto in the plural number, you know you are having an 


embarrassment of riches. These are the great works of creative 
genius that need no comment, yet who can refrain from a little 
exultation over the magnificent Lucretia and Tarquin by Tin- 
toretto? If there ever was a picture that seemed to have every- 
thing (everything needful for a masterpiece) this is certainly 
the canvas. 

Among the later artists, Watteau, Boucher, Courbet, Corot, 
Renoir, Degas all should come in for special mention, if space 
allowed. Gauguin’s dusky ladies and Picasso’s emaciated fig- 
ure do not speak up very loudly for modernistic nudes. The 
Bacchanale by Cézanne, however, with its flash of movement 
and exquisite play of color makes a fine contribution. This 
is not, of course, adequate listing or comment on this hand- 
some showing, which has been carefully selected and admir- 


ably arranged.—_ MARGARET BREUNING. 


DAVIES’ LAST WORKS 


THE CURRENT exhibition of the late work of Arthur B. Davies 
at the Ferargil Galleries has doubtless surprised more than one 
visitor who had supposed that this artist’s last works were 
rather nebulous, romantic water colors. For these ten paint- 
ings have a vigor and intensity not surpassed in any period 
of his career. In size these canvases seem more like murals 
than easel paintings, yet they have simplified, mostly one- 
figure themes. In their fullness of content they seem to sum 
up all the varied characteristics of this gifted artist in an 
amplitude of expression, since they have richness of fantastic 
imagery, an imprint of classic ideals, the sharp arabesque of 
pattern that marked one period of this painter’s designs, and 
the romantic interpretation of each subject that tinged so 
much of his work. Above all, they reveal the power of his 
brilliant craftsmanship, the emotional intensity, the imagina- 
tive gifts and the untrammeled freshness of vision that give 
all his work so distinctive a quality. The titles, as capriciously 
chosen as ever, do not suggest very clearly the character of the 
works. But making a selection, Within a Golden Fence, Invio- 
late Angel and Tragic Mask appeal to the writer as outstand- 
ing items of the exhibition MARGARET BREUNING. 


RECORDS OF ADVENTURE 


THE GRAND CENTRAL GALLERIES seem to be hitting up a sort of 
entente cordiale with the Musee de Luxembourg, at least these 
galleries are now holding a memorial exhibition of works by 
Alexandre Tacovleff, which will form a part of the Luxem- 
bourg’s memorial showing next winter. In any case the current 
exhibition is an outstanding event, for it includes more than 
two hundred drawings and paintings reaching from a few early 
works to recent canvases. Most of these last paintings, which 
form a gallery by themselves, have been loaned by the Luxem- 
bourg. 

lacovleff’s life formed an amazing odyssey of adventure 
which included a Russian expedition sent to Mongolia to 
study native types, two later years in China and Japan, where 
he was especially interested in the figures of the native thea- 
tres, and participation in the Citroen expedition to Africa 
and finally to Syria, Persia, Afghanistan, India and the Gobi 
Desert. The records of these colorful journeyings in his mag- 


nificent drawings of exotic figures in sanguine and pastel also 


make notation of an adventurous spirit, revealing an artist 
who never wanted to “arrive,” but was always seeking new 
channels of expression, fresh esthetic experience. 

The early canvases, reminiscent of Russian academic tra- 
dition in their frigid perfection of craftsmanship and high 
finish, are followed by paintings in which greater warmth of 
color and facility of expression are realized. Many of these 
canvases are on a heroic scale—the panorama of the Gobi 


Desert, or Afghans resting but alert as hawks on a rocky fast- 


ALEXANDRE IACOVLEFF: ITALIAN WOMAN FROM CAPRI. IN THE MEMOR- 
IAL LOAN EXHIBITION AT THE GRAND CENTRAL GALLERIES, NEW YORK 
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ness, or the waste stretch of Mongolian Plains with its nomad 
figures. There are more direct reflections of personal emotion 
in smaller canvases—the delightful Port of Calvi or the many 
paintings of Capri, all carried out with surety of touch and 
sound design. Yet the drawings of native types are perhaps 
the notable accomplishment of the exhibition, for Lacovleff’s 
draftsmanship was his distinctive gift. Not only did he make 
studies of alien people in swift, spirited records revealing per- 
sonality as well as racial characteristics, but he escaped com- 
pletely mere descriptive drawing, for his contour line suggests 
plastic form and never seems to cut planes. After two years 
as Director of the Department of Drawing and Painting at 
the School of the Boston Museum of Fine Arts, Lacovleff felt 
that he must devote all his time to painting. The group of his 
last canvases, sent from Paris, shows a completely new ap- 
proach to his work, a greater freedom, a livelier invention, 
gayer color—an individual interpretation of modernistic art. 


—MARGARET BREUNING. 


SEVEN NEW ENGLAND ARTISTS 


SEVEN NEW ENGLAND artists are represented in the exhibition 
assembled by the Grace Horne Galleries of Boston and held 
at the Marie Harriman Galleries. Herbert Barnett paints 
with a flourish and with patching of background color from 
which figures, half-realized, emerge. Willard W. Cummings 
offers portraits, occasionally combining the slick and the slap- 
dash as if he had effected a compromise between the two Way- 
man Adams manners. Helen Dickson presents landscapes, the 
Spring Plowing being well patterned. Susumu Hirota’s feath- 
ery still-life captures sensitively an autumn spirit. Water 
colors by Prescott Jones reveal a flair for the medium, such an 
one as Tryst being well constructed in vigorous converging 
planes of color. Still-lifes and landscapes by Karl Zerbe are in 
a somewhat brash modern idiom. Rather abrupt simplification 
marks the work of Frederick Clay Bartlett, Jr., who contrib- 


utes Carrousel Composition and a still-life called After the Hunt 
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Above: WARREN WHEELOCK: LINCOLN, PLASTER. Below: POLYGNO- 

{ 
TOS VAGIS: AVIATION, PLASTER. BOTH PIECES ARE IN THE SEC- 
OND OUTDOOR SHOW OF THE SCULPTORS GUILD ALLTHROUGHMAY | 


in bold, brusque brushwork. The contrasted styles lend pi- 
quancy to the show.—HOWARD DEVREE. 


SCULPTORS’ GUILD 


IF THE Second Annual Outdoor Exhibition of the Sculptors’ | 


Guild is not as large and perhaps not quite as impressive as | 


the first, which took place at the same spot a year ago, it is 
nevertheless an affair of significance. Even with two World’s 


Fairs and other exhibitions to draw away entries, the Guild 


} 


is represented through May by more than one hundred pieces — 


ranging from the purely academic and the decorative to ab- 
straction and other forms of modernism beyond the cavilling 
of the most ardent ultra. 

The Guild members once more got busy by themselves with 
the grounds at Thirty-ninth Street and Park Avenue, for the 
use of which a purely nominal fee is paid to the city, and 
improved on last year’s hasty landscaping. The exhibition 
this time is swung in such a way as to leave space in the form 
of a wide cross bisecting the plot each way, with resulting 
informality and a getting away from the somewhat grave- 
yard aspect of last year’s layout. And all but six or eight of 
the more than sixty members of the organization are repre- 
sented—most of them characteristically and some of them 
especially well. Comparisons may be invidious, but I have a 
feeling that it is a much more interesting and impressive show 
than the sculpture section at the Fair, which includes so many 
small and highly negligible pieces. 

An innovation in catalogs this year, incidentally, shows not 


only one of the pieces by which each sculptor is represented, 


et, Met 


Above: WILLARD W. CUMMINGS: PORTRAIT OF KATHARINE COR- 
NELL. IN THE NEW ENGLAND EXHIBITION SENT TO MARIE HAR- 
RIMAN’S BY BOSTON’S GRACE HORNE GALLERY. Below: WALDO 
PEIRCE: PENOBSCOT GALS. IN HIS ONE-MAN AT THE MIDTOWN 


but also the sculptor himself or herself at work on the piece. 

Lincoln appears no less than three times—a full length 
figure as a symbol of unity by Louis Slobodkin; a curious, 
homely but appealing equestrian version by Warren Whee- 
lock; and a head of Raymond Massey as Lincoln, a tragic 
portrait by Mark Friedman with the gilding a doubtful asset. 

Baizerman contributes another veritable frieze of ham- 
mered copper figure rhythms and de Creeft a hammered lead 
figure of some power. Adolf Wolf has sent a huge primate 
called Beast Dominant before which youthful visitors are not 
likely to linger. The beast is not, however, apt to break loose 
without challenging Richard Davis’ red sandstone Bear which, 
although benign enough from some angles, seems quite capa- 
ble of speedy if lumbering activity when aroused. 

Torsos, portraits, animals, abstractions—they report to- 
gether a healthy outlook for the Guild’s second year. 


—HOWARD DEVREE. 


BENTON RETURNS 

FOUR YEARS AFTER his New York valedictory, Thomas Benton 
has returned to hold a one-man retrospective show at the new 
galleries of Associated American Artists. Some forty paintings 
and as many drawings and lithographs hang on the walls, 
ranging from an early effort of 1915 which might almost be a 
bad early Cézanne, down to his two big controversial nudes 
and several still-lifes in which, by meticulous attention to 
texture and detail, he has as completely reversed himself as 
by his return to New York for the show. 


Moreover, Thomas Craven has written an introduction to 


the elaborate catalog—a characteristically proprietary intro- 
duction involving a great deal of personalia and word flinging. 
In this introduction Craven says the exhibition reveals Benton 
in “full maturity, his intricate style under firm control, the 
harshness gone, the disturbing clumsiness eliminated, the old 
structures graced and adorned by a new element of lyrical 
poetry.” Benton himself in his much briefer foreword contents 
himself with the statement that “I have not fully conquered 
my craft. But I have a good grip on it and it will never get 
away from me. What there is in me to do I now know that I 
can do.” 

It seems to me to be Benton rather than his diffuse apolo- 
gist who puts his finger on the point at issue. Just what is it 
that Benton has in him to do? From “wallowing in all the 
cockeyed isms of Paris” in youth; from the overcomplicated 
“synchronized” murals; from the thin paintings of squirmy 
and wavering figures afflicted by disconcertingly disjointed 
spatial relations; from the better surfaced but stiff and would- 
be-shocking modern versions of Susanna and the Elders and 
Persephone; and even from the rather beautifully painted 
recent still-lifes—from all these, it seems to me, there emerges 
an unresolved welter of keen observation, flamboyant show- 
manship, tireless energy and restless ability. Whether all this 
represents an integrity of evolution or a mere zig-zagging 
among sensational and opportunistic pulls, only time can tell. 


Of the fourteen oil temperas Benton has produced in the 


last year it may be said that his painting is firmer and more 


There is much food for thought in this big, strident retro- 
spective of Benton’s, in which his vital virtues and besetting 
vices as an artist are all pitilessly revealed. Perhaps it will give 
even Mr. Benton a shock—and a new slant on himself. 

The Associated American Artists have given the Benton 
exhibition an unusually striking send-off by opening their 
remarkable new duplex gallery with the show. These new 
quarters are something of a show in themselves, with the high- 
walled main gallery adapted for the display of either easel 
or huge mural paintings; and the special rooms for prints, 
water colors and color reproductions, as well as an excellent 
room for the showing of small paintings and other work. The 
architects are Victorine and Samuel Holmsy, of Wilmington, 
Delaware, who designed the Wilmington Fine Arts Building 
and the Copenhagen Museum. The lighting has been espe- 
cially well arranged to prevent glare. 

Simultaneously with the Benton show, the galleries are 


exhibiting sculpture by William Zorach, José de Creeft, Bern- 


hardt Sopher and Helene Sardeau; etchings and lithographs 
by Costigan, Quintanilla, Gropper, Wood, Lozowick, Grosz 
and others; and gelatone color reproductions of paintings by 


a dozen contemporary American artists.—HOWARD DEVREE. 


SLOAN LANDSCAPES 


A SCORE OF landscapes by John Sloan, ranging from the Pali- 


sades overlooking the Hudson to towering bluffs overlooking 


(Continued on page 314) 


Above: THOMAS HART BENTON: SHALLOW CREEK. INCLUDED IN THE 


EXHIBITION IN THE NEW GALLERIES OF THE ASSOCIATED AMERICAN 
ARTISTS. Upper right: SANFORD ROSS: ZEBRAS IN KENYA, WATER 
COLOR. AT KLEEMANN’S. Lower right: JOHN SLOAN: CHIMAYO COUNTRY. 
IN HIS SHOWING OF LANDSCAPES AT THE KRAUSHAAR GALLERIES 


finished; that the old spatial dislocations have given way to 
more conventional perspectives; that there is detailed brush- 
work of real beauty in the still-lifes and in the still-life pas- 
sages in Susanna and Persephone, which are otherwise, it 
seems to me, among the least satisfying of his work. Was he 
serious in Pussy Cat and Roses or is he lavishing a very con- 
siderable talent on this oversweet morsel by way of exercising 
a malicious humor? And is this an unconscious throwback to 
the chromolithographs of a bygone day? 

In certain of the paintings such as Weighing Cotton and 
Shallow Brook Benton appears to have come nearer maturely 
artistic stature in his easel paintings than in any earlier work. 
At any rate, besides the developments already noted, he is in 
these works producing genuine easel paintings and not murals 
on an easel. His color is more lively and clearer; his textural 
grasp sure and pleasing; his designs convincing; the strength 
of his draftsmanship makes itself felt; he is reassuringly pains- 
taking of space and perspective; and he has abandoned such 
illustrative homespun melodrama as Jealous Lover of Lone 
Green Valley and Engineer’s Dream—just as it is to be hoped 


that Grant Wood has abandoned it after his lapse into it in 
Death on Ridge Road. 
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Ivs a fascinating sight — the inside of a tele- 


phone central office where your telephone may 
be connected with the whole Bell System. 
Would you like to know more about the tele- 
phone and what happens when you make a call? 
Your Bell Telephone Company will be glad to 
show you. Visitors are welcome and we believe 
you will have a most interesting time. Why not 


call the Business Office and arrange a visit? 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


You are cordially invited to visit the Bell System exhibit at Golden Gate International Exposition, San Francisco 
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i EEEEEEOEOEOEOOOOOee— 


NEWS AND COMMENT 


Foreign Exhibits at the Fair 

FOR THE MOsT part the foreign exhibits were late in installa- 
tion. This, however, has not prevented us from securing infor- 
mation about the plans of the various countries, some of it 
pretty complete, some of it rather scanty. Our information 
includes an announcement of the art exhibition in the British 
Pavilion by Sir Kenneth Clark, brilliant director of the Na- 


tional Gallery, London. His notes we herewith print in full. 


English Painting for Fifty Years 

THIS EXHIBITION HAS been selected to show the main tenden- 
cies of English painting during the last fifty years. It begins 
with the period of the New English Art Club, which repre- 
sented an effort to break away from the banalities of current 
academic painting and graft impressionism on to the tradition 
of Constable, Turner and Gainsborough. Mr. Wilson Steer, 
who has been the acknowledged leader of the group for more 
than forty years, takes his place naturally beside these mas- 
ters. His influence is apparent in such painters as Philip Con- 
nard and Ambrose McEvoy, who attempted to do for the 
portrait what Steer had done for landscape. At the beginning 
of this century nearly all the leading painters were associated 
with the Slade School, which produced such brilliant pupils 
as Orpen, McEvoy and John. Although now popularly known 
as a portrait painter, Augustus John is at his best in his ro- 
mantic Welsh landscapes with figures, of which there is a 
carefully chosen group in the exhibition, and his masterly 
drawings. Both these aspects of his talent are combined in his 
great decorative cartoon Galway. 

The other movement which influenced the course of English 
painting during this period is associated with Walter Richard 
Sickert. He too revived the native tradition by an infusion of 
French style, but his masters were Degas and Whistler rather 
than the impressionist landscape painters. Sickert has a cer- 
tainty of tone and an economy rare in English art, and this is 
combined with a Hogarthian appetite for popular life which 
gives his best work something more than pictorial interest. 
He is represented in the Exhibition by one or two of his early 
landscapes of Dieppe, some characteristic interiors of music 
halls, and his moving comment on middle class life entitled 
Ennui. Round Sickert were grouped such men as Gilman and 
Spencer Gore, and his influence is still felt in the work of such 
young painters as Victor Pasmore. 

Two other painters of the older generation should be men- 
tioned—Sir William Nicholson, who has used the Whistlerian 
tradition with personal vision, and Ethel Walker who is repre- 
sented by her delicate portraits and one of her large decorations. 

Although it is impossible to simplify the tendencies of post- 
war painting in England, we may make a rough distinction 
between those who are chiefly concerned with recording their 


delight in the visible world and those who are anxious to ex- 
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press a personal, poetical vision. In the first category we may 


place Duncan Grant and Matthew Smith, for although both 
have created their own worlds, they have done so through 
the joy of the senses. Duncan Grant has a spontaneous gift 
for decoration which, at his best, is combined with naturalism 
as in an Elizabethan lyric. Unfortunately, it has not been 
possible to include his finest decorative panels, but he is repre- 
sented by some early work in this manner, notably the Ass 
and the Tight-Rope Walker, and by one of his later land- 
scapes in the tradition of Constable. Matthew Smith, in a 


narrower range, has achieved a saturation of color which gives 


his work real intensity. Somewhere between realism and poet- | 


ry we find the peculiarly English figure of Stanley Spencer. | 


He is a belated pre-Raphaelite, whose early work has a vision- 
ary quality but who, when no longer obsessed by certain 
shapes and incidents, is an almost photographic realist. 


Among the poets we may place Paul Nash, subduing all 


nature with a kind of wintry simplification, and Graham 


Sutherland, whose peculiar vision, deriving from Blake and 


Palmer, seems to give some of the richness and mystery of 


nature without obvious references to natural form. A poetical 


strain proper to English painting is visible in many of the best 
younger artists, and from this point of view Surrealism has 
had a liberating influence in England. This poetry is most 
naturally expressed in the familiar English medium of water 
color. The Nashes, David Jones, Frances Hodgkins, Graham 
Sutherland, excel in this medium, and even Henry Moore, 
whose sculpture shows a severe concentration on problems of 


form, does drawings full of romantic color. There is, however, 


a body of abstract painters, represented in the exhibition by — 


Ben Nicholson, who aim at the utmost purity from any 
human association. As a reaction against pure abstraction, 


we may notice a group of young painters, represented by 


William Coldstream, who believe that absolute fidelity to_ 


visual appearances can be justified by sensibility. 

It is hard to believe that English painting will ever be radi- 
cally different from what it has been in the past. Charm, 
freedom, a native elegance and poetry are more natural to 
English painters than power of composition or the other 
branches of technical achievement. The selection here exhi- 
bited, incomplete as it is, may give the flavor of English art 
more truly than would be possible in a larger and more formal 
selection. 

English sculpture is represented by only four pieces, but 
each of these is perhaps the artist’s masterpiece. 

Epstein’s dramatic sense of character and vivid modelling 
are combined with real compositional skill in his Mother and 
Child. In his great stone torso, Eric Gill shows his power and 
delicacy as a carver on an unusual scale. Frank Dobson’s Pax 
is the most complete expression of this sculptor’s interest in 


the complicated relation of large simple forms: and finally, 


the reclining figure by Henry Moore, usually regarded as the 
most gifted of the younger English sculptors, shows how a 
semi-abstract work can retain the vitality and pathos of a 


direct inspiration from nature. 


French Pavilion 

THE FRENCH PAVILION contains eleven period rooms, adorned 
with original wood paneling, serving as background for paint- 
ings, sculpture, tapestries, furniture, stained glass and other 
objects reflecting the taste of the time. Included in what 
promises to be one of the high points of the Fair are historic 
portraits by distinguished artists, each room featuring a paint- 
ing of the ruler about whom the epoch centered. The exhibi- 
tion represents five hundred years of French art—a pictorial 


review of rare distinction. 


Polish Pavilion 

POLAND OFFERS A comprehensive survey of contemporary na- 
tive art, including fifty-two oil paintings, as well as sculpture, 
graphic and folk art. Paintings include the work of Olga Boz- 
nanska, born in 1865, whose portraits are in the manner of the 
impressionists; the conservative school of contemporary paint- 
ers, centering about Krakow; and their more independent 
fellows, who have occasionally ventured as far afield as ab- 
straction. Sculpture is shown from the work of K. Laszcka, 
dean of Polish sculptors, to work by the youngest Polish 
artists. Also on view are graphic art, chiefly represented by 


wood cuts, and folk art in a wide variety of media and patterns. 


The Scandinavian Exhibits 
THE SCANDINAVIAN COUNTRIES feature the applied arts, in 
which they have done outstanding work. 

The exhibit of arts in the Swedish Pavilion is designed to 
show the development of a “twenty-year campaign for es- 
thetic design and high quality mass production at a price 
within the reach of all.” Five complete interiors are shown, 
representing a combined living and dining room, a drawing 
room, a studio, a living room for a summer lodge, and a com- 
bined living room and kitchen for a farmhouse. Included are 
exhibits of textiles, ceramics, silver and glassware by leading 
Swedish designers. 

In the Norwegian building may be seen a comprehensive 
display of native painting and sculpture and handicrafts, 
notable being the work in textiles. Danish porcelain, silver- 
ware, metalwork and woodcarving featured in the Danish 
exhibit, while Finland also will be represented by a note- 
worthy collection of arts and crafts, in which is stressed the 


use of wood and other native materials. 


Czecho-Slovakian Exhibit 
AWAITING INSTALLATION ARE Czecho-Slovakian painting and 
sculpture, and various examples of native industry, including 


the glassware which has been so popular in this country. We 
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A NOTED WATER COLORIST 


COMMENTS ON HIS USE OF 
SCHMINCKE 


HORADAM 


ARTISTS’ QUALITY 


WATER COLORS 


OHN PIKE, a native Bostonian, where he 
won a scholarship in the Boston Muse- 
um School, studied under Hawthorne 

and Miller at Provincetown. He is noted 

for the dramatic beauty he instills in his 
watercolors, a group of which recently won 
universal acclaim as one of America’s rank- 
ing water colorists. His West Indian studies 
were shown in one man shows at Ferargil's, 

N. ¥. C.; Grace Horne Galleries, Boston, 

and at Miami and resulted in record attend- 

ances and sales. 


In his use of artists’ water colors, Mr. Pike 
says: ‘‘Schmincke Horadam Artists Quality 
Water Colors have a permanency and bril- 
liancy that I find excellent for doing tropical 
work. | can gain intensity with them in a land 
where everything is so much higher in key. 
And in the northern regions they are just as 
superb to gain the subtleties of the grayer, 
northern painting. These water colors have 
such a full range.” 


ASK YOUR FAVORITE DEALER FOR THEM 


WRITE FOR COLOR CARD 


M. GRUMBACHER 


Brushes, Colors, and Artists’ Material 


470 West 34th Street, New York, N.Y. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


ACADEMY OF THE stine hh 


SUMMER SCHOOL AT CHESTER SPRINGS, PA. 
June 5 to September 23 


PROFESSIONAL instruction in painting, life and head model. 
Posing out-of-doors, sculpture, animal sculpture, illustration, 
mural painting, etching, Distinguished faculty, classes for be- 
ginners. Attractive surroundings, sports, swimming. Catalog. 


HENRY T. HOTZ, Jr., Curator 


Broad and Cherry Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 
SUMMER SCHOOL 


HUR of MODERN ART 


“Training you will never have to unlearn plus an unusually fas- 
cinating summer." 


{ y th year 
descriptive folder on request 


GL O-UG.EcSTgEeRs Me AcS 7 sae: 
WINTER SCHOOL . 38 JOY STREET - BOSTON, MASS. 


WAYMAN ADAMS 


Annual Classes in Portrait Painting and 
Lithography 


With GEORGE MILLER, Printer 


JUNE 19th TO SEPTEMBER 20th 


Address Secretary 
ELIZABETHTOWN, NEW YORK - IN THE ADIRONDACKS 


A DOUBLE OPPORTUNITY 


STUDY ART at the SUMMER SESSION 


CALIFORNIA COLLEGE 
OF ARTS AND CRAFTS 


- Broadway at College Ave - Oakland - Calif - 
SEE THE MASTERPIECES OF ART at the 


“WORLDS FAIR” on “TREASURE ISLAND” 


six weeks’ professional training - June 26 to Aug. 4 
25 courses o study - 15 instructors - catalog on request 


H. MEYER, President of College 


INSTITUTE 


OF ART 


fi Old White ARTS SCHOOL cétorx 


In mountain estate of The Greenbrier, White 
Sulphur Springs, West Va. Seven weeks’ course 
in fine arts for beginners. Coaching for teachers 
and professionals. Delightful climate. All Sports. 
July 15 to September 2. Catalog and rates upon 
request to— 

WM. C. GRAUER, Director - 10720 Deering 

Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio 


LANDSCAPE: :- 


(00S Se oS ee 
SCHOOL OF DESIGN FOR WOMEN 
95th Year. Design, illustration, interior decoration, 
fashion arts, fine arts. Advertising, stage design, pup- 
petry, jewelry, pottery. Teacher training: B. F. A. 
degree. Day, evening, Saturday. Residences. Oldest 
school of art applied to industry. CATALOGUE. 
1330 N. BROAD STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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understand that a group of American citizens has undertaken — 
to carry through the plans of the Czecho-Slovakian Commis- 
sion to some form of completion, and there is every expecta-_ : 
tion that these reminders of a short-lived but remarkably 


fruitful nationalism will be adequately displayed at the Fair. 


Art from the Soviet and Elsewhere 

IN THE HUGE Soviet Pavilion may be seen the painting and 
sculpture which has been produced under the new regime. 
Rumania has sent painting and sculpture, also, and a portion 
of the Irish exhibit will be devoted to paintings. The Hungar- | 
ian exhibit, on the other hand, will contain peasant carving -| 
and pottery, embroidery, lace, textiles, rugs and glassware. 
Other nations who will show native craftsmanship are Turkey, 


Mexico, Switzerland and Siam. 


The South American Countries 

ARGENTINE AND PERU, as far as we know are the only South 
American countries with special exhibitions of painting and 
sculpture in their respective pavilions. Brazil, Chili and Para- 
guay will be included in a comprehensive exhibition of con- 
temporary painting, sculpture and applied arts from nine 
Latin American countries, scheduled to open at the Riverside 
Museum on June 2. Other participants include Mexico, 
Cuba, Guatemala, Nicaragua and the Dominican Republic. | 
The exhibition is sponsored by the United States New York 
World’s Fair Commission, and will continue for the duration 
of the Fair. 


Music at the Fair 
“IT IS OF interest that some of the foreign nations which 
planned orchestral concerts at the Fair were fearful of con- 
certs of too serious or technically exacting a nature. In such 
cases they relied upon music of tried, proved and internation- 
ally recognized attractiveness. Belatedly they discovered the 
very advanced state of musical knowledge and taste in Amer- 
ica, and the awareness not of small circles but of the great 
public of the nation of what constitutes distinguished orches- _ 
tral music.” 

This comment was made by Olin Downes, distinguished 
music critic of The New York Times, who is in charge of the 


music program at the New York World’s Fair. He might have 


COLORADO SPRINGS Fine ARTS Center 


SUMMER SCHOOL 
June 26 to August 19, 1939 
Boardman Robinson, Director of Art School 


Life Classes 
Landscape Painting 


Boardman Robinson 


Arnold Blanch 


Mural Decoration 
Etching and Lithography 
Children's Art Classes 


‘ 5: 00 for four weeks. 
Evening Life Class 8.00 for four weeks. 
Children’s Classes $7.50 and a. 00 for four weeks. 


ADDRESS: STANLEY LOTHROP, GENERAL DIRECTOR. 


Tuition for each class 


added “thanks to the radio.” For it has been the N.B.C. con- 
certs led by Toscanini and kindred events which have stam- 
peded the listeners, who instead of tiring of the best are de- 
manding more of it. We wonder if this in self-defense has led 
the swing experts to burlesquing the works of Johann 
Sebastian Bach. 

The Fair music program covers a wide range. Not only does 
it include the expected opera, symphony, choral music and 
artists’ concerts, but also, to quote again from Mr. Downes, 
music of folk origin; of popular entertainment; music for 
spectacle; American educational music, where this has result- 
ed in entertainment value for the public; native composition 
and performance. All of which sounds, musically speaking, as 
if the Colonel’s lady and Judy O’Grady were verily sisters 
under the skin. 

Mr. Downes goes on to say that the Fair music season aims 
farther; that it attempts to indicate, if only in fragmentary 
fashion, the manner in which music permeates the life of the 
nation—indeed the life of man. And, incidentally, he likes 
the Hall of Music, designed by Reinhard and Hofmeister, 


from which will stem this musical outpouring. 


What: No Dancing? 

WHILE WE HAVE no doubt that there will be dancing of one 
kind or another on the Flushing Meadows, and we have had 
news of several foreign programs, the Editors of Dance Ob- 
server, an American periodical, are not at all pleased with the 
proceedings. We quote from the April issue. 

“There is, however, one disturbing note that has recurred 
from time to time, from the very inception of the venture to 
the present writing of it: the creators of the Fair of the World 
of Tomorrow have had either a misunderstanding of the place 
of the artists in this future sphere of their conception, or no 
understanding at all. At any rate, painters and sculptors have 
had no easy time of it, finding some niche in this gigantic 
undertaking; for the most part, have discovered a most un- 
satisfactory, even discouraging niche. As for the American 
dancers, there is no niche at all. At least, to date, with the 
grand opening less than a month away, there has been no 
word as to whether there will be any dancing whatever at 
New York’s World of Tomorrow.” 

If this is so, and we have no evidence to the contrary, it 
does seem strange indeed, particularly in view of the attention 
which American dance groups are receiving on Treasure 


Island, San Francisco Bay. 


New England Program 
BELIEVING THAT MANY World’s Fair travelers will visit New 
England during the summer, a group of museums in this re- 
gion have collaborated for the first time in arranging a pro- 
gram of exhibitions. It offers a unique opportunity for the 
study of New England arts, and one that should not be missed. 
In Connecticut the Yale Gallery of Fine Arts at New Haven 
will exhibit New England silver, beginning June 18; the Ly- 
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man Allyn Museum in New London will display pictures of 


New England architecture. Rhode Island architecture will be — 


ee ee 


presented by the Museum of the Rhode Island School of | : 


Design at Providence. Historic New England prints will be 
shown at the Worcester Art Museum, while the Boston Mu- 
seum of Fine Arts is exhibiting paintings, drawings and prints 
from New England private collections and the Institute of 
Modern Art in Boston shows contemporary New England oils. 
In Cambridge, the Fogg Art Museum will present New Eng- 
land genre painting, opening May 15. The Springfield Mu- 
seum of Fine Arts also plans to cooperate with an exhibition 
of western New England folk art, from June 15. 

The exact dates of these exhibitions, and further details 


will appear in forthcoming issues of the Magazine. 


Burning of the Paris _ 

ACCOUNTS VARY concerning the fate of the French and Chinese 
art treasures awaiting shipment to America when the S. S. 
Paris burned at her pier in Havre, France. But we understand 


that the one chest of sculptures which sank with the ship 


could be recovered, that the French paintings were rescued — 


intact, and that the Chinese art, damaged by water, could be 
repaired for exhibition at the Arden Gallery in New York, 
May 16. 


Winlock Resigns 

WE CAN well believe that it was “‘with the greatest reluctance” 
that the Trustees of the Metropolitan Museum of Art in New 
York accepted the resignation of Herbert Winlock as Director. 
Mr. Winlock, who has occupied this post since 1932, was forth- 
with named Director Emeritus. Also designated consultant to 
the President, he will thus continue his connection with the 
Museum he has served so long. It became known this Fall 
that he was not in good health when William M. Ivins, Jr., 
Assistant Director since 1933 and Curator of Prints since 
1917, took over the reins as Acting Director of the institution. 
Both Mr. Winlock and Mr. Ivins are distinguished in their 
respective fields, Mr. Winlock as an Egyptologist, Mr. Ivins 
as an authority on the graphic arts. Both have written books 
and articles on their specialities. 

Mr. Winlock, who was born in Washington, D. C., in 1884, 
first engaged in archeological excavations for the Metropoli- 
tan in 1906, when he was just out of Harvard. He directed the 
Egyptian expeditions for many years and became curator of 
the Egyptian department in 1929. When he assumed the 
directorship of the organization three years later he proceeded 
to give ample evidence that a scholar and a specialist can upon 


occasion undertake the responsibilities of a major executive. 


Worcester Building Plans 

IN viEW of the current interest in new designs and materials 
in museum architecture, it is interesting to note that the 
Worcester Art Museum, whose central building was erected 


in 1896, will undergo considerable alterations during the sum- 


mer. According to an announcement made by the Board of 
Trustees, the plans for improvement include elimination of 
the copper and glass roof, part of which was seriously damaged 
in the hurricane last Fall. However, we are not told how it 
will be replaced. The outside walls of the Museum will be 
raised in height to provide for three spacious top-lighted 
exhibition galleries within. Other alterations call for up-to- 
date quarters for the Museum school, which has previously 
been housed elsewhere; enlargement of the carpenter shop and 
shipping rooms, and greatly increased storage space. 

At the annual meeting of the Museum Corporation the fol- 
lowing officers were elected: Paul B. Morgan, President; Aldus 
C. Higgins, Vice-President, and Alexander H. Bullock, Treas- 
urer. George F. Booth was elected to fill a vacancy in the 
Board of Trustees. 

Reports for the year were read, which disclosed among 
other items of interest that attendance for the year was over 
150,000 visitors—or an estimated 75 per cent of the popula- 
tion of Worcester—a figure that remains impressive even 


after one has discounted the statistical sleight of hand. 


Mural Technique at Fontainebleau 

WHEN WE gasp at the blown-up proportions of some of the 
murals at the New York Fair, it might be well to remember 
that Raoul Dufy executed a panel one hundred and eighty 
feet long for the Palace of Electricity at the Paris Exposition 
in 1937. Mr. Dufy’s gargantuan undertaking was called to 
mind in reading an announcement from the Fontainebleau 
School of the Fine Arts which stated that Jacques Maroger 
would teach this summer his “newly discovered medium for 
mural painting,” which Dufy used for the first time in carry- 
ing out his project for the Electrical Building. 

Incidentally, complete information concerning the summer 
courses at Fontainebleau may be obtained from the American 
headquarters at the National Arts Club Studios, 119 East 
19 Street, New York City. 


Frontiers of American Art 

THE EXHIBITION of work by members of the Federal Art Proj- 
ect, recently held at the M. H. de Young Memorial Museum 
in San Francisco, has met with an extremely favorable recep- 
tion from press and public alike. Entitled Frontiers of Ameri- 
can Art it presents a cross section of the accomplishment of 
three and a half years with representative examples from all 
parts of the country. Included are mural designs, sculptures, 
oil paintings, water colors, prints, ceramics, wood carving, 
and other eraft work, and some of the original designs for the 
plates of the Index of American Design. 

In his introductory foreword to the catalog, Dr. Walter 
Heil, Director of the de Young Memorial Museum, and col- 
lector of the phenomenal Old Masters exhibition at the San 
Francisco Fair, comments as follows: “The active part which 
our government has taken in sponsoring the arts no longer 


needs any defense. The value of the Federal Art Project in 


particular is well established and even acknowledged by many 
former critics. People of remote communities whose concep- 
tion of pictures was limited to the movies or those gaudy illus- 
trations adorning pulp magazines have now in their midst, on 
the walls of post offices, schools and other public buildings, 
original works by American artists, most of which are of gen- 


uine and lasting merit. The fact that at the same time numer- 
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ous American painters, sculptors and craftsmen, formerly on 
the verge of starvation, have been imbued with new courage 
and, through the long-yearned-for opportunities given them, 
have been stimulated in their creative efforts, would almost 
appear to be of secondary importance compared to the fact 
that for the first time good art has been made accessible to mil- 


lions of our citizens heretofore without benefit of such contact.” 


More Purchases for Nebraska 

MOST RECENT additions to the University of Nebraska art col- 
lection through the F. M. Hall purchase fund are the following 
paintings: Rondout by Lucile Blanch, Peggy Bacon and Meta- 


physics by Alexander Brook, Sand Dunes by Morris Kantor, 
Red Barns by Charles Sheeler, a water color. Also secured 
were two sculptures: Laborer, a bronze by Mahonri Young, 


and Elephant, carved in stone by John B. Flanagan. 


Toledo Acquisitions 


THE TOLEDO MUSEUM has recently acquired two Italian Renais- 
sance sculptures. Not long after the beautiful relief portrait of 
St. Cecelia by Desiderio da Settigano was purchased through 
the Libbey Fund, came the announcement that the Museum 
had also obtained a terra cotta relief by Luca Della Robbia, 
entitled The San Donato Madonna. 
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LONDON LETTER 


(Continued from page 291) 


Life, has been publishing articles dealing with this problem 
of urban evacuation that lead inexorably back from the neces- 
sity for planned road development to the planned city. La 
Ville Radieuse may yet become a reality, even though bombs 
may relieve the demolition companies of their work. With 
cynical farsightedness, the architects and planners are at- 
tempting to influence the possible survivors in order to avoid 
a repetition of the lost opportunity after the Great Fire of 
London. 

So potent is the moral compulsion in the air that even the 

swagger exhibition of Venetian paintings and drawings at the 
Matthiesen Gallery—an exhibition redolent of grand houses, 
tiaras and titles—is announced as “‘in aid of” Lord Baldwin’s 
Fund for Refugees. Collections as private as they are noble 
loaned generously to this show, and many of the paintings 
have never been on public view before. Guardis of museum 
calibre, Bellini’s Portrait of a Boy, a Tiepolo Punchinello 
scene, an early Venetian El Greco, Canaletto’s Walton Bridge, 
the disputed Lansdowne Giorgione and two scenes from the 
Aeneid by Dosso Dossi are some of the plums in this unusu- 
ally rich pudding. 

In architecture the attitudes are more difficult to define. 
Because of the time lag between conception and completion, 
two houses have just been finished which seem to belong to 
another era. Taking full advantage of unusual opportunities 
for the free expression of the modern architect’s theories of 
the good life—the one the architect’s own house by Serge 
Chermayeff, the other for an ideal client by Wells Coates— 
they stand as monuments to a civilization now bent on de- 
stroying what it has created. Their very esthetic, with its 
emphasis on light structure and large expanses of glass, con- 
demns them, in the light of the Barcelona statistics, as bomb- 
worthy. Certainly among the best modern work in Europe, 
these two houses are curiously historic already; and Tecton’s 
scheme for underground shelters is absorbing architectural 
interest. 

The panic induced by the lesson of Spain and the revelation 
of the size of Germany’s air force produced an orgy of Air 
Raid Precaution, with the inevitable creation of a bandwagon 
on which the manufacturers have leaped with desperate en- 
ergy. The result of this profiteering in future war is Govern- 
ment endorsement of three obviously inefficient types of shel- 
ter: trenches of the 1914 model, small pre-fabricated steel 
shelters for the use of one family, and existing basements 
reinforced by additional struts. The waterlogged trenches 
rotting in the parks betray their own weakness. The small 
shelters are inadequate from the point of view of actual pro- 
tection, lack of accommodation and rapid obsolescence. As 
disfiguring to the peacetime landscape as the trenches, these 


“dog kennels” as they are already dubbed, so outraged house- 


wives that the newspapers were forced to fill their home pages 
with helpful hints on how to make your shelter a thing of 
beauty with flowering plants. The last and most recent scheme, 
in view of the experience of Spain where cellars were found so 
dangerous that the inhabitants were forbidden access during 
air raids, is conspicuous only for its crass opportunism and 
wilful blindness. 

In the midst of this bedlamite inefficiency, the firm of 
Tecton, in collaboration with O. N. Arup, the reinforced con- 
crete engineer, has produced the first intelligent survey and 
solution of this acute problem. The investigation was begun 
at the invitation of the Borough of Finsbury for whom they 
have recently completed two modern housing settlements. 
The practical efficiency of their approach and the brilliance 
of their design reaffirms the essential value of the architect 
to the community. 

Their first step revealed the incredible fact that there ex- 
isted no correlated information on the underground services 
of London. Water and gas mains, electrical power and tele- 
phone lines, sewers, were either uncharted or separately com- 
piled by the companies involved. The subways had avoided 
this confusion by tunnelling deep enough to be beneath any 
existing obstacles. Tecton’s first task, therefore, was to chart 
this information, an invaluable contribution in itself. Their 
next discovery was that there were no statistics on the com- 
parative night and day populations of the district more recent 
than the census of 1921. To obtain this information, what 
amounted to a new census for the borough had to be taken. 
Finally, it was necessary to assemble material on the pen- 
etrative and explosive effects of aerial bombs, data fortu- 
nately available from other countries. 

From these findings a new type of shelter was devised: an 
underground, circular, multi-story structure. Underground, 
because under the right conditions it is the safest place to be. 
Circular, because the smallest possible roof area is desirable 
and because circular walls have greater resistance to pressure 
from without. Multi-story, because the more persons shel- 
tered under one roof, the less the cost per head. Beneath this roof 
composed of two feet of earth, a detonating slab of reinforced 
concrete, a deep layer of sand and another slab of the concrete, 
gently inclined ramps encircle a central shaft containing pipes 
and ducts. Ramps were used instead of stairs to avoid the 
accidents attendant on panic and congestion. 

The plans offer every possible permutation and combina- 
tion toward one hundred per cent safety, calculated in terms 
of potential danger of the area, population to be sheltered and 
expense. The ideal shelter, proof against a direct hit of a 
thousand-pound bomb and equipped with air conditioning, 
Maginot Line filters, decontaminating wards, telephones, first 


aid posts, radios and loud speakers, emergency kitchens, gen- 
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erators, are naturally more expensive than previous schemes. 
And as cost was obviously to be the strongest argument 
against the adoption of this plan, the architects have evolved 
several methods of offsetting the initial expense. One is the 
new principle of concrete construction originated by Mr. 
Arup, which eliminates shuttering and weather delays. The 
other is the designing of the shelters so that in time of peace 


they can be used as underground garages. Badly needed in 
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London, they would make, it is calculated, a profitable com- 
mercial enterprise. 

The Borough of Finsbury has submitted the plans to the 
Home Office which has had them under examination for al- _ 
most as long as the architects took to make them. Of an irre- 
sistibly quotable collection of official objections, perhaps the 
most touching is the theory that people would catch cold 
walking to the shelters. From the sponsors of the cold, wet 
trenches, this solicitude is rather touching. 

—ERNESTINE CARTER. 


OUTSIDE THE FAIR GROUNDS 


(Continued from page 293) 


there will be an extensive display of painting, sculpture and 
graphic art by living and deceased members, not only of the | 
Academy but also of the National Institute of Arts and 
Letters. 

Of unusual interest is the contribution of the American Mu- 
seum of Natural History, which has assembled, under the 
direction of Dr. George C. Vaillant, Associate Curator of 
Anthropology, a special exhibition of primitive and native 
arts from collections made by Museum expeditions in Africa, 
Central and South America, Asia, Alaska and the South Seas. 
Dr. Vaillant has brought together sculptures, carvings and tex- 
tiles in a variety of materials. In the Middle American section 
is a mask of a jaguar god from an unknown tribe of ancient 
Mexico, carved in porphyry, said to be one of the earliest rep- , 
resentations of a god ever found in the western hemisphere. 
A group of smiling heads in clay, found near Vera Cruz, Mexi- 
co, should offer pleasing contrast to the section which demon- 
strates the diverse and usually grotesque devices for using 
the human head in primitive design. Also from Vera Cruz is 
an elaborately carved stone yoke, attributed to the Totonae 
culture. In the African group are carved ivory and wood ob- 
jects from the royal treasure of the Mangbetu tribe of the 
Congo, and bronzes cast by the Benin tribe in the lost wax 
process. South Seas exhibits include an ancient wood carving 
from Easter Island, a ceremonial mask and headdress, a 
trophy head and ornamental wood carving from New Guinea. 
Table cases of Chinese and Middle American jade pieces offer 
opportunity to compare the early craftsmanship of two widely 
separated civilizations. All stages of the art of the American 
Indian are represented, while early Peruvian textiles are 
another feature of this display. 

While primarily of historic interest, both the New York 
Historical Society and the Museum of the City of New York 
contain paintings and prints. The former now houses the Folk 
Arts Collection which was previously located at Riverdale, 
New York, and is said to be one of the best of its kind in the 
world. The Museum of the City of New York is displaying 
Currier and Ives prints of the New York scene, while its per- 
manent collection includes early costumes, silver, china and 


pottery, furniture, theatrical material and many other pleas- 


ant mementoes, all tastefully displayed in attractive sur- 
roundings. Model groups or dioramas illustrating the history 
of New York and a marine section containing ship models are 
other features of the Museum. 

The Folk Arts Center will hold two special exhibitions dur- 
ing the World’s Fair. The first is a loan collection of Folk Arts 
from the Hawaiian Islands, assembled with the cooperation 
of the Honolulu Academy of Arts, Yale University, the Pea- 
body Museum in Salem and a number of private individuals. 
In June they will have an exhibition entitled Masterpieces of 
American Folk Art, and also expect to hold conferences and 
demonstrations, with sessions for folk music and dancing. 

The Riverside Museum, which now occupies the former 
headquarters of the Roerich Museum at 310 Riverside Drive, 
will present an exhibition of contemporary painting, sculpture 
and applied arts from nine Latin American countries. Partic- 
ipants are Brazil, Chili, Paraguay, Cuba, Guatemala, Nica- 
ragua, the Dominican Republic and Mexico. It is sponsored by 
the United States New York World’s Fair Commission, sup- 
plementing the foreign exhibits to be seen in Flushing. Un- 
fortunately, the material did not arrive in time for review in 
this issue. 

The dealers’ galleries have also risen to the occasion; not 
only do most of them expect to remain open throughout the 
summer, but a number are planning special exhibitions. The 
majority will show the work of their own artists, and in such 
old established organizations as Macbeth and Ferargil, these 
will be retrospective. Others who will show American work 
are A. C. A., Argent, Babcock, Boyer, Downtown, Fifteen, 
Grand Central, Kraushaar, Midtown, Milch, Rehn, and the 
Uptown and Walker Galleries. In the new galleries of Asso- 
ciated American Artists, at 711 Fifth Avenue, the Society of 
Painters, Sculptors and Gravers will hold its first exhibition 
in five years, from May 15 to June 6. The Annual Exhibition 
of the American Printmakers will be held there from May 22 
to June 22; throughout the summer small oils, water colors, 
drawings, prints and sculpture by contemporary Americans 
will be held on view; while from September 18 to October 7 
An American Group will hold its Annual Exhibition. In July, 
Contemporary Arts, at 38 West 57th Street, will present 


paintings and sculpture by foreign born, or first generation, 
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NEW YORK 


Pierre Matisse 


New York City 


Americans, to be followed in August by a display of figure, 
flower and landscape paintings. The Annual Exhibition of the 


National Association of Women Painters and Sculptors will | 


be held during July and August at the American Fine Arts 
Galleries, 215 West 57th Street. Frederick Keppel will show 
drawings and lithographs by George Bellows, while Weyhe 
will have on view prints, drawings, primitive African and 
Mexican, contemporary and foreign sculpture. French paint- 
ings may be seen at Bignou, Durand-Ruel, Perls and the 
Pierre Matisse galleries, while Buchholz and Nierendorf 
specialize in the work of contemporary German artists. How- 
ever, we can only hint at the possibilities here, for New York 
art dealers are almost as ubiquitous as bond salesmen. 


The Newark Museum, whose collections include painting, 


sculpture, textiles, costumes, archaeological and ethnological | 


material, hopes to lure visitors-across the Hudson. Special ex- | 


hibitions during the World’s Fair will display Tibetan objects, 
Japanese art and paintings by Joseph Stella. 

Last, but far from least, are the permanent exhibits of the 
Metropolitan Museum, the Old Masters of the Frick Collec- 
tion, the illuminated manuscripts and other treasures of the 
Pierpont Morgan Library. And then, for those who want to 
get away from it all, what could be better than the Cloisters, 
tranquil stronghold of medieval art, located in Fort Tryon 
Park high above the Hudson? Here even one’s view is un- 
disturbed, for Mr. Rockefeller, who donated site and funds 
for the Cloisters, was also kind enough to purchase the Pali- 


sades across the river. 


These paragraphs give but an idea of the opportunities . 


available. Visitors will find indispensable a handbook en- 
titled Art in New York, edited by Florence N. Levy and pub- 
lished by the Municipal Art Society, 119 East 19th Street. 


Museums and art galleries, important buildings and sculp- | 


tures are listed according to location. In addition each of these 
subjects is listed alphabetically and there is an index of the 


artists represented.—J. w. 


EXHIBITION REVIEWS 


(Continued from page 302) 


the deserts of the Southwest, and covering thirty years of the 
artist’s career, have made up an unusually interesting one- 
man show at Kraushaar’s. The earliest, the Hudson vista of 
1908, is not the least pleasing in its harmony of dark greys 
and greens with a sky treatment striking both in sheer paint- 
ing and in its subserving of the design. Herself by the Shore 
of 1915 is more open-air and fresh of approach than some of 
the later work. Evening, Rocky Neck of the same year is high- 
est in key—almost Renoirish in greens and, strangely, even a 
little suggestive of Glackens in palette. Arroyo, Santa Fe of 
1919 is dark, but undershot with a glow that heightens the 
sinister mood. Hondo Reservoir, Goats makes play of a blue 


pool peaceful under overhanging hills. Only one or two pic- 


tures introduce dwellings or figures. Mr. Sloan’s show might 
be called “One Man’s Variety,” and from that angle of ap- 
proach it is especially interesting.—HOWARD DEVREE. 


FROM SILOS TO KENYA 


SANFORD ROSS, a young painter who used to concern himself 
with that facet of the American scene represented by silos, 
hot dog stands and concrete roads, is now holding an exhibi- 
tion of water colors of African landscapes, mostly in Kenya, 
that disclose his real gifts of color and sensibility. Mr. Ross 
does not give a travelogue, but by a few well chosen details 
of this stupendous country he conveys a distinct impression 
of its character. The great rolling plains with their backdrops 
of mountain ranges, the delightful sense of freedom and open- 
ness, the graceful hartebeest, zebra, impalla at ease in their 
own Zion under the shadow of some of the most beautiful trees 
imaginable, fanlike filagrees of delicate leaves—these are some 
of Mr. Ross’s themes to which he does justice in arrangement 
and color. Of course, the other side of the medal is not neg- 
lected—lean, ferocious looking elephants and repulsive hyenas 
and vultures, but they, too, are part of this earthly paradise. 
It is fine observation and good painting. 

—MARGARET BREUNING. 


MIRO 

AT THE PIERRE Matisse Gallery, Miro is showing a large group 
of work in different mediums that indicate his power to get 
out of formula into fresh, vigorous expression. These paint- 
ings are more zestful, colorful and inventive than any recent 
exhibition of his work. Fantasy is, perhaps, an unfortunate 
predilection for the artist, since one man’s fantasy is always 
another man’s poison and the public in general like conven- 
tional diet. If we could look at pictures and not seek to docu- 
ment them in some class, we should enjoy them far more. The 
surrealists have been tugging away at Miro and trying to fit 
him into their clan, but Miro’s free fancy has no kinship with 
the mechanistic formulas of the psychoanalyst. Probably no 
one can tell what “stuff dreams are made of,” but Miro’s 
color, design and personal ideology of artistic expression are 


ends in themselves and do not seem to need explanation. 


—MARGARET BREUNING. 
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COURTESY DOWNTOWN GALLERY 
WILLIAM H. HARNETT: DISCARDED TREASURES. A RECENT ACQUI- 
SITION OF THE SMITH COLLEGE MUSEUM OF ART, NORTHAMPTON 
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The AMERICAN 
ARTISTS SERIES 


EacH VOLUME devoted to the work of one out- 
standing American artist of the present or imme- 
diate past; each contains a critical essay, a biog- 
raphy, bibliography and 21 full page reproductions, 
including the artist’s portrait. The series includes 
now 21 volumes, among them: 


Bernard Karfol 


by JEAN PAUL SLUSSER 


George Bellows 


by GEORGE W. EGGERS 


Alexander Brook 


by EDWARD ALDEN JEWELL 


Ernest Lawson 
by GUY PENE DU BOIS 


George Luks 


by ELIS. LUTHER CARY 


Henry Lee McFee 


by VIRGIL BARKER 


Kenneth Hayes Miller 
by ALAN BURROUGHS 


Mary Cassatt 


by FORBES WATSON 


Glenn O. Coleman 


by Cc. ADOLPH GLASSGOLD 


Arthur B. Davies 


by ROYAL CORTISSOZ . 
, Maurice Prendergast 


by MARGARET BREUNING 


H. E. Schnakenberg 


by LLOYD GOODRICH 


Charles Demuth 
by WILLIAM MURRELL 


Guy Pene Du Bois 


by ROYAL CORTISSOZ 


William Glackens 


by GUY PENE DU BOIS 


Robert Henri 


by HELEN APPLETON READ 


John Sloan 
by GUY PENE DU BOIS 


Eugene Speicher 
by F. J. MATHER, JR. 


Allen Tucker 


by FORBES WATSON 


Edward Hopper 


by GUY PENE DU BOIS 


John ‘T'wachtman 
by ALLEN TUCKER 


21 Full Page Ills. Cloth, Square 4to . $1 Each 


ATES TORY OF SAsMor Ra GAN 


GRAPHIC HUMOR 16747-8865 
by William Murrell - - - - = $5.00 


Quarto A Bound in Buckram . 237 Ills. 


A TTS TOmR ay OF CAMO Ra Cana 


GRAPHEG HUM @O Reads o5eh0si3 
by William Murrell — - 2 2 2 $6.50 


Quarto : Bound in Buckram 242 Ills. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


60 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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BUILDINGS AT THE FAIR 


(Continued from page 289) 


tance of modern architecture in this part of the world has long 
been heralded, but few have seen the new buildings in Buenos 
Aires and Rio. The Brazilian pavilion has a purity and style 
that makes it close to breath-taking. The finesse of subtly 
curved facade makes the ordinary Fair buildings look almost 
brutal, the plan is an excellent refutation of the dogmas of the 
industrial designers, the arrangement on the plot is designed 
to produce the maximum of enjoyment, the ramps make an 
evil contrast to Norman Bel Geddes’ intestine-like exits from 
the General Motors Building, and the location of the entire | 
building on posts is just as good economy as it is good design. — 
While by no means as fine, the Argentine building has many \ | 
points of interest. The Chilean government has also erected — | 
a good building, but the Peruvian building with its concave 
mural, sculpture and inevitable flagpole looks more like a 
student’s essay than a mature building. Perhaps the Latin 
American spirit is infectious since it is also reflected in the 
fine glass building designed by Americans for the Venezuelan 
government. 

Architecture is a difficult and esoteric art, and it is an art 
peculiarly congenial to deceit. More subtly than by words 
people are led to identify bigness with greatness, solidity with 
soundness, dexterity with intelligence, and the patronage of 
art with disinterested magnanimity. In discovering and em- 
ploying these uses of architecture “welfare capitalism” does 
no more than religion in some ages and tyranny in others. In 
thus responding to the dominant forces in our civilization by 
stumbling after their rewards, however, architecture loses the 
independent character we like to think it had. It becomes 
more closely enmeshed than before with the fabric of produc- 
tion and distribution. The doom of the independent designers 
—whose personalities and individual talents have been so 
fantastically exploited in the World’s Fair—must soon come, 
either by their virtual absorption in the organized process of 
producing a modern building, or their virtual extinction in 
the systematic process of advertising and selling products and 
services. On the one hand, the individual architect in his rela- 
tionship to building loses the controlling hand and becomes 
but one step in the long activity of building. On the other 
hand, the individual designer by his ignorance of production 
conditions and his inexact knowledge of market requirements 
must be supplanted by the shop designer. In this the World’s 
Fair has truly and ironically given the architect a glimpse of 


that “world of tomorrow” he so fondly imagines he is creating. 


The Artist of the Revolution: The Early Life of 
CHARLES WILLSON PEALE 


By Charles Coleman Sellers 


The first full-length biography of the artist-soldier of the Revolution, 
and the first study to be based upon his voluminous letters, diaries and 
other personal papers. Order from the author at Hebron, Conn. 
Profusely illustrated. $7.50. 


“AMERICAN ART TODAY” 


(Continued from page 271) 


The Exhibition of American Art Today is being held in the 
Contemporary Arts Building which is situated on Rainbow 
Avenue, with its entrance facing Bowling Green and one of 
the main gates of the Fair. The building consists of forty 
thousand square feet of roofed space on a lot of approximately 
sixty thousand square feet. Divided into twenty-three galler- 
ies, the building will provide adequate display space for eight 
hundred works of art. 

The architects of the Contemporary Arts Building, Fred- 
erick L. Ackerman, Joshua V. Lowenfish and John V. Van 
Pelt, have struck a new note in the design and space handling 
of an art gallery. The interior contains galleries of varying 
shapes and sizes from the circular sculpture room which is 
sixty feet in diameter to the smaller and more intimate rooms 
for water colors and prints. There are also dramatically large 
galleries for combination of painting and sculpture. 

American artists cannot find enough patrons, but the Fair, 
through the Exhibition of American Art of Today, hopes to 
create an innovation by becoming purchaser and patron of the 
artists whose work is represented in the show. A certain por- 
tion of the admission receipts for the exhibition is to be set 
aside for buying works. At the close of the Fair, these will be 
presented to museums and institutions in the state or city 


that the artist represents. 


“MASTERPIECES OF ART” 


(Continued from page 281) 


de Hooch and in the work of the still greater master of light 
and magical color, Vermeer, are high spots of this collection. 
And, of course, the crowning glory of Dutch art is Rembrandt 
whose genius is revealed in the wide range of his work shown 
here. 

The English eighteenth-century painters follow in orderly 
sequence. The most important item of this group, probably, 
is The Graham Children by Hogarth, a rare artist to come by. 
This painting was presented to the National Gallery, London, 
by Lord Duveen, possibly to soothe the ruffled susceptibilities 
of the English who resented the sale of the Ince Madonna to 
Australia. It is a canvas which shows the “Father of English 
Painting” in top form in its clean, straightforward brushwork, 
its glowing color and graceful, yet sound design. Constable, 
whose color division and study of light, and Turner, whose 
dissolution of natural forms in an opalescence of light and 
color had so much influence on the French Impressionists, are 
represented here, and there are also distinguished works by 
Gainsborough, Lawrence and others. The first real landscape 
painter of England, Richard Wilson (still somewhat [talian- 
ate in accent) is here also. 

There are also special rooms devoted to the work of the great 


seventeenth-century French painters, Poussin and Claude Lor- 
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MALVINA 
HOFFMAN 


Tuts is Miss Hoffman’s book of faith in her art. In 
it she not only presents an appreciation of sculpture, 
she also takes the reader into the studio and shows 
step-by-step how a work of sculpture is produced. 
She makes practical suggestions regarding modelling, 
stone carving, wood carving, etc., for portraits, ideal- 
istic figures, architectural sculpture and abstract 
modern concepts. The problems of technique, from 
the first armatures to patining a completed work are 
explained in detail and illustrated with explanatory 
diagrams. No other contemporary book combines all 
the information on sculpture here presented, con- 
taining, as it does, the most remarkable collection of 
photographs dealing with the craftsmanship of sculp- 
ture ever published in America. De Luxe Autograph- 
ed Edition, $7.50; Regular Edition, Buckram, $3.75. 


SCULPTURE 


INSIDE AND OUT 


Nearly 300 illustrations 


GOVERNMENT 
AND THE ARTS 


By Grace Overmyer 


Do you favor or oppose a Department of Fine Arts 
for our government? This book, presenting all the 
available facts on government and the arts in fifty 
foreign countries, together with an account of WPA 
art projects in this country, supplies the information 
necessary to arrive at an intelligent conclusion re- 
garding this important question. “Admirably in- 
formative... her well-considered and even-tempered 
book will help the public to clearer thinking.” 
New York Times. $3.00. 


W.W. NORTON & CO. “Books that Live’’ 10 Fifth Ave. N.Y.C. 


rain, who passed most of their lives in Italy, where they 
escaped the too powerful rays of the Sun King, Louis XIV, 
yet remained essentially French. Poussin compounded from 
his Norman love of landscape, his study of Raphael, his pas- 
sion for antiquity—and his own genius—a style that has the 
timeless beauty of great Hellenic art, a classicism that goes 
back of the Italian and Roman to the Greek. His Funeral of 
Phocion is lent by the Louvre. Claude is more of a contriver of 
stage sets of an idealized world than a landscape painter, yet 
he was the first French artist to express effects of atmosphere, 
light, illimitable space. His Landscape, lent by President 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, is a characteristic example of his work. 

The French eighteenth-century gallery, the final one, con- 
tains the “classic,” frigid perfection of David and the spark- 
ling life and color of the école galante in enchanting examples 
of Watteau, Boucher and Fragonard. Curiously enough, Goya 
is included here, perhaps logically, for he translated French 
rococo into Spanish terms. Against this shower of cupids and 
froufrou the genius of Chardin makes especial appeal in Grace 
Before Meat, lent by the Louvre. His work represents the 
distinctively French gifts of discretion, harmony, sobriety, 
as well as impeccable technique. Sculpture and décor of the 
period round out this gallery and convey the character of this 
remarkable epoch—its exquisite tact in decoration, its airy 


invention, its refinements of technical performance. 


FAIR SCULPTURE 


(Continued from page 275) 


the patronage of the architect, the Fair is a fine experimental 
opportunity completely missed. 

My quarrel with the best architecture at the Fair—for 
example again the Belgian Pavilion—is that it makes no use 
of the advantages of sculpture. If given the chance and a 
broad-minded architect, sculpture could well provide the 
needed emphasis for many a fine blank wall. 

To return again to Milles’ sculpture before leaving the 
Fair grounds with a severe case of Fair fatigue—more com- 
plete than any museum fatigue—one can see the special sig- 
nificance of his primitive man with a clearer appreciation. I 
believe the New York World’s Fair of 1939 expected a look of 


wonder on his face. 


MURALS AT THE NEW YORK FAIR 


(Continued from page 285) 


these looked as if it might really come to something. It was 
being painted over the door of the Works Progress Adminis- 
tration Building. Among the more satisfactory exterior murals 
must be mentioned those by Paul C. Robertson and two which 
came from the studio of Bouché, Saalburg and Henry. 

The latter decorations bring us to a building in which one 


of the most understood mural schemes in the entire Fair has 


boos Wk Op eae a 


been carried out. In the inside of the Home Building Center } 
Messrs. Louis Bouché, Allen Saalburg and Everett Henry \ 
have adorned the walls with a series of panels illustrating the |) 
history of architecture. This is a first rate professional per- |} 
formance. In a series of panels the painters have carried archi- 1 
tecture from the cave dwellers’ primitive protection to the : 
very building in which the murals appear. There is no need 
of any literary efforts to make the panels legible. Wittily and | 
ingeniously the painters have combined characteristic aspects | 
of the architecture of different periods with a decorative use 
of elements which further illustrate their themes. Two of the | 
members of this architectural firm joined the proper union so | 
that the designs were not left to the hazards of an uninterested j 


enlargement. The completed murals in this case are what the! } 


artists themselves wished them to be. The result is excellent 


and gives us decorations that reward examination. 


It must not be thought that, because these three artists | 
thoroughly understand their profession and work with an | 
' agreeable clarity and a sense of harmony, their excellent 
achievement has been respected by the exhibitors in the | 
building. As if the mural painters had not already been offered — 
enough obstacles by the Fair management itself a few more 
have been added by the space buyers. A huge painted adver- 
tisement has been erected in the Home Building and crassly | 
mars the pleasing effect of the series of panels depicting the — 
history of architecture. While this is one of the worst cases of as 


complete disregard by the exhibitors of a unified appearance, — 


it is by no means the only case. 


The Contemporary Art Building which will house the oxhil 


| \ 


bition of painting, sculpture and prints over which there are 


so many conflicting reports has been decorated by Mr. Arthur 
Covey. Here is one of the buildings good enough to be injured 


by unfelicitous adornments and the red wood facade of the 


building seems to be blushing at the pierced brass designs 
with which Mr. Covey has complicated its appearance. 

At the time when Mr. Owen Mahoney was commissioned 
to execute one of the two immense murals in the Federal 
Building much was made of the fact that his collaborator and 
teacher, Mr. Eugene Savage, was the only artist member of 
the jury who favored Mr. Mahoney’s design. Exclamatory 
criticisms, just in the main, were made and evidently moved 
Mr. Mahoney to extraordinary efforts. His is by no means the 
worst mural at the Fair. It is well above the average being 
much improved over the promise of his original design. The 
drawing in general and the floating, space-filling figure in the 
lower left part of the mural have the mannerisms of the easy 
archaistic variety frequently found in the work of Mr. Savage 
and his pupils. Malicious commentators have suggested that 
this is “the best Savage in the Fair.” Such unkindness is not 
justified because nothing that Mr. Savage has done here is as 
good as the Mahoney. Without accusing Mr. Mahoney of 
vitality or originality he should receive credit for improving 
his design and for the excellent treatment in general of the 


towering room. 


The corresponding Great Hall in the United States Gov- 
ernment Building contains the outstanding mural of the Fair. 
This is a serious work of art by George Harding. It would 
have done full justice to a permanent building. The unlooked 
for difficulties which face painters who are not free to select 
and direct their assistants were avoided both in the case of 
Mr. Mahoney and Mr. Harding. Fortunately, the men who 
carried out their murals were men of ability and good con- 
science. The brilliant transparent color characteristic of Mr. 
Harding’s work has been perfectly reproduced. Due in part 
at least to the artist’s mastery of exceptional mural problems 
and to the perfect scale of his design it is easy to see as a unit, 
and this despite its complexity. 

In addition to the decorators of the Fair who, like gymnasts 
on flying rings, grip sign painting with one hand and mural 
tradition with the other, are a few more adventurous invent- 
ors who have promised decorations of another order. Only one 


of these was sufficiently complete when I made my last dizzy- 


ing trip through the wonder spaces of the Land of Tomorrow. 


Ji is by Henry Billings and is in the Ford Building. Solid gears 
several feet in diameter revolve slowly at the bottom of the 
decoration while in the center large pistons move slowly back 
and forth. These moving elements are part of the formal de- 
sign created out of different portions of the motor made to the 
scale of the decoration. Immensely effective, the device does 
more than arouse curiosity. It excites something of the won- 
der that one feels in watching motors in action. Decidedly it 
is a kind of Fair decoration which is appropriate to its pur- 
pose. Furthermore it suggests that the solution of Fair decora- 
tion lies not in the inflation by one team of mural designs 
made by another team, but in the invention of ingenious 
devices with new combinations of materials and machinery, 
combinations which provoke wonder and provide entertain- 
ment. At least Mr. Billings suggests one way of meeting the 
physical and psychological realities of the mightiest adver- 


tising show on earth. 


MAY EXHIBITIONS 


(Continued from page 320) 


SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 

Seattle Art Museum: Annual Exhibition; San Francisco Art Ass’n. 
Egyptian Photographs. Representative Buildings of Post-War Period. 

SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 

Springfield Museum: French Stained Glass; to May 21. Early American 
Silver. 

ToLEepo, Ouro 

Toledo Museum: Annual Exhibition Toledo Federation of Art Societies; 
to May 28. 

Trenton, NEw JERSEY 

New Jersey State Museum: Early Musieal Instruments with Drawings by 
Beatrice Edgerly. 

Wasnincton, D. C. 

Phillips Memorial Gallery: Paintings by Henry Botkin; to May 21. 
Water Colors by Elizabeth Poe; to June 7. 

Whyte Gallery: Paintings, Water Colors & Lithographs by Raoul Dufy; 
May 9-29. 

Witmincron, Nort CaAroiina 

Wilmington Museum of Art: Prints from the National Museum. Leica 
Photographs; to May 29. 


ANN 


At Last 
A New Edition of 


DESIGN & THE IDEA 


by ALLEN TUCKER 


Those of you who were not so fortunate as to secure a 
copy of Allen Tucker’s famous little masterpiece when 
it was first issued will be delighted to know that the 
Federation has just published anew, redesigned edition, 


with a foreword by Forbes Watson. 


Every collector, student, teacher—everyone interest- 


ed in art will find Design and the Idea a delightful and 
stimulating possession, for this book captures the hearts 
of all who own it. 


CASELBOUND 6x9 inches. « ‘| 
90c TO FEDERATION MEMBERS 


THE AMERICAN FEDERATION OF ARTS 
Barr Building, Washington, D. C. 


lave You enjoyed this 
assue of the 
MAGAZINE oF ART? 


Ir you have found pleasure in this New York World’s 
Fair issue of the Magazine, you may like to send a 
copy, with your compliments, to a friend. Or better 
still, send the March (on the Golden Gate International 
Exposition) and May numbers—for a permanent, inter- 


esting and authoritative record of 1939s two great fairs. 


For A Friend 


THE AMERICAN FEDERATION OF ARTS 
BARR BUILDING, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Please send, with my compliments, the Magazine of 


Art for 
{  ) May (New York World’s Fair), 50c 
( ) March & May (both fairs), $1 
(+) Full year, $5 


TO: NAME 
ADDRESS 


FROM: name 


ADDRESS 
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MAY EXHIBITIONS 


BattimoreE, MARYLAND 

Baltimore Museum of Art: Sporting Pictures. 

Walters Art Gallery: French Renaissance 
Enamels; to June 10. 

Boston, MASSACHUSETTS 

Museum of Fine Arts: 50th Exhibition Boston 
Society of Water Color Painters. 

Brookiyn, NEw York 

Brooklyn Museum: Historic American Popular 
Arts. Fine Prints for Mass Production. 
World’s Fairs of Yesterday; May 19-Sept. 

Burrato, NEw York 

Albright Art Gallery: Contemporary Prints 
from Brooklyn Museum. The Art of Pack- 
aging. 

CAMBRIDGE, MASSACHUSETTS 

Fogg Art Museum: New England Genre 
Painting. 

Curcaco, ILLinois 

Art Institute of Chicago: 18th International 
Water Color Exhibition; to May 14. 

CINCINNATI, OHIO 

Cincinnati Art Museum: Students Exhibition; 
May 27-June 30. Work by Local Artists & 
Craftsmen; to May 30. Etchings by Whist- 
ler & His Contemporaries. 

CLAREMONT, CALIFORNIA 

Pomona College: Danish Decorative Arts; to 
May 25. Paintings by Members of National 
Academy; May 13-June 2. 

CLEVELAND, OHIO 

Cleveland Museum of Art: 21st Annual Exhibi- 
tion; to June 11. Prints by John Marin; to 
May 14. 

Dautas, TExXAs 

Dallas Museum of Fine Arts: Audubon & 
Gould Exhibition; to May 27. 2nd No-Jury 
Exhibition; May 21-June 11. 

Dayton, Onto 

Dayton Art Institute: Dayton Society of Etch- 
ers. Photographs by Toni Frissell. Paintings 
by John King. Sculpture by John Rood. 

Derrorr, MIcHIGAaNn 

Detroit Institute of Arts: Chinese Art from 
Loan Collection; to May 28. 

GREEN Bay, WISCONSIN 

Neville Public Museum: Polish National Exhi- 
bition; to May 30. 

Hacerstown, MaryLAND 

Washington County Museum: Walters Gallery 
Photographs of Medieval Minor Arts; to 
May 30. 

Towa Criry, lows 

University Gallery: Big Ten Exhibition; May 
15-June 15. Towa Art Guild; May 20- 
June 15. 

Kansas Crry, Missourt 

Kansas City Art Institute: Paintings from 
Kansas Collections. 

William Rockhill Nelson Gallery: Exhibition 
by Ohio Water Color Society. Water Colors 
by Cady Wells; to May 30. 

Los ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 

Los Angeles Museum: California Painting & 
Sculpture; to June 11. Masters of Popular 
Painting; to May 15. Japanese Prints. Index 
of American Design; May 1-31. Water 
Colors. 

LoulIsvILLE, KENTUCKY 

Speed Memorial Museum: Sketches of Ken- 
tucky Landmarks by Walter Kiser; to 
May 21. 

Mapison. WISCONSIN 

Wisconsin Union: Paintings by Russell Cowles. 
11th Annual Student Art Exhibition. 
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Menmputs, TENNESSEE 

Brooks Memorial Art Gallery: 5th Fine Arts 
Exhibition; to May 30. 

MILts CoLLece, CALIFORNIA 

Mills College Gallery: Landscape Painting in 
the West; to May 21. Annual Exhibition of 
Student Work; May 24-June 12. 

MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 

Milwaukee Art Institute: Great Lakes Exhibi- 
tion; to May 30. 

Monrciair, New JERSEY 

Montclair Museum: Modern Paintings, Sculp- 
ture & Decorative Arts. Prints of Archi- 
tectural Subjects. 

Newark, NEw JERSEY 

Newark Art Museum: Tibetan Exhibition. 
Japanese Art. 

New Haven, ConneEcTICcUT 

Yale University Gallery: New England Silver. 

New Lonpon, CONNECTICUT 

Lyman Allyn Museum: Sculptors’ Technics & 
Materials; to May 21. Children’s Work; 
from May 20. 

New York City 

American Artists Gallery, 131 W. 14 St.: Work 
by Summer Faculty Members; May 15- 
June 10. 

American Museum of Natural History, 77 St. 
& 8th Ave.: Primitive & Native Arts; to 
Nov. l. 

An American Place, 509 Mad. Ave.: Paintings 
by Arthur Dove; to May 17. 

Arden Gallery, 460 Park Ave.: Chinese Ob- 
jects from Imperial Palace; from May 16. 

Associated American Artists, 711 5th Ave.: 
Society of Painters, Sculptors & Gravers; 
to June 6. Annual Exhibition American 
Printmakers; May 22-June 12. 

Babcock Galleries, 38 E.57St.: Paintings by Ary 
Stillman; to May 20. Paintings by 19th Cen- 
tury & Contemporary American Painters. 

Bignou Gallery, 32 E. 57 St.: 20th Century 
French Painters & Picasso. 

Boyer Galleries, 69 E. 57 St.: Contemporary 
American Paintings. 

Carroll Carstairs, 11 E. 57 St.: Paintings by 
Jongkind; to May 14. 

Contemporary Arts, 38 W. 57 St.: Group Ex- 
hibition; May 15-27 

Downtown Gallery, 113 W. 13 St.: American 
Painting & Sculpture. 

Paul Drey, 11 E. 57 St.: Paintings & Objects 
of Art through Six Centuries. 

Durand-Ruel, Inc., 12 E. 57 St.: French 
Paintings. 

Ferargil Galleries, 63 E. 57 St.: Twenty-five 
Years of American Art. 

Grand Central Galleries, 15 Vanderbilt Ave.: 
Paintings by Ninety-nine American Ar- 
tists; May 15-July 1. 

Marie Harriman Gallery, 61 E. 57 St.: Paint- 
ings by New England Artists. 

Frederick Keppel, 71 E. 57 St.: Drawings & 
Lithographs by George Bellows. 

Kleemann Galleries, 38 E. 57 St.: Paintings, 
Etchings & Prints. 

Kraushaar Galleries, 730 5th Ave.: Modern 
French & American Paintings, Drawings, 
Water Colors, Prints & Sculpture. 

Lilienfeld Galleries, 21 E. 57 St.: Old & Mod- 
ern Masters. 

Wm. Macbeth, 11 E. 57 St.: Oils by Francis 
Chapin, Antonio Martino, Moses Soyer. 
Drawings by Jon Corbino. 


MacDowell Club, 166 E. 73 St.: Work by Mac- 


Dowell Fellows; to Sept. 30. 
Pierre Matisse, 51 E. 57 St.: Mobiles & Sta- 
biles by Alexander Calder; to May 27. 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, 5th Ave. & 82 
St.: American Life for Three Hundred 


Years; to Oct. 29. Contemporary American - 


Paintings; May-Oct. 

Milch Galleries, 108 W. 57 St.: Recent Water 
Colors by Millard Sheets; to May 30. 

Morton Galleries, 130 W. 57 St.: Water Colors 
by American Artists. 

Neumann-Willard Gallery, 543 Mad. Ave.: 
Paintings by Neo-Americans; May 15-27. 


New York Public Library, 5th Ave. & 42 St: ' 


World’s Fairs. American Graphie Arts. 400 / 


Years of French Book Illustration. 


New York School of Fine & Applied Art, Bway 


at 80 St.: Student Work; May 19-22. 


Nierendorf Galleries, 21 E. 57 St.:. Figure 


Paintings by Carl Hofer; to May 31. 
Georgette Passedoit, 121 E. 57 St.: Recent 
Paintings by Carlos Merida; May 10-31. 
Perls Galleries, 32 E. 58 St.: Modern French 
Paintings. 
F’.K. M. Rehn Gallery, 683 5th Ave.: Paintings 
by Rehn Group. 


Paul Reinhardt Galleries, 730 5th Ave.: Paint- | 


ings & Portraits by Tamara de Lempicka; 
May 2-23. 

Sculptors Guild, Park Ave. & 39 St.: 2nd Out- 
door Exhibit; to June 15. 

Studio Guild, 730 5th Ave.: 3rd Revolving 
Exhibition; to June 10. 

Mrs. Cornelius J. Sullivan, 460 Park Ave.: 
French Moderns. Portrait Drawings & 
Flowers by Etienne Petitjean. 

Tricker Galleries, 19 W. 57 St.: Paintings by 
Alexander Clayton; May 15-27. 

Uptown Galleries, 249 West End Ave.: Paint- 
ings by Contemporary American Artists. 
Walker Galleries, 108 E. 57 St.: Paintings of 

New York. 

Weyhe Gallery, 794 Lex. Ave.: Foreign & 
American Prints, Original Drawings, Primi- 
tive African & Mexican Sculpture, Seulp- 
ture by Modern American & Foreign Artists. 

Wildenstein Galleries, 19 E. 64 St.: Sources of 
Modern Art; to May 27. 

PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 

Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Arts: Stu- 
dent Competitors Work for Cresson Schol- 
arships; May 25-June 10. 

Philadelphia Museum of Art: Puppets Old & 
New; to May 15. Prints by Robert Nanteuil. 

PirrsBuRGH, PENNSYLVANIA : 

Carnegie Institute: Paintings & Drawings by 
Bernard Karfiol & Jon Corbino; to June 4. 
Lockhart Print Collection; to June 30. 

University of Pittsburgh: 19th Century French 
Painting; to May 17. 

PRovIDENCE, RuopeE IsLanp 

Rhode Island School of Design Museum: Rhode 
Island Architecture; to Sept. 

RicHMOND, VIRGINIA 

Virginia Museum of Fine Arts: 7th Exhibition 
by Virginia Artists; to May 15. 

Sr. Louis, Missourr 

City Art Museum: Helft Collection of Silver. 
Members Exhibition Independent Artists 
of St. Louis. American Physicians Art 
Association. 

San FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 

San Francisco Museum: Paintings by Gros, 
Gericault, Delacroix; to May 30. 

(Continued on page 319) 
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HOTEL WILLARD, WASHINGTON 


Advance Program 


30th Annual Convention 


May 17, 18, 19, 1939 


Vednesday, May 17 


, M. 
9:45 


):30 


1:00 
30 


3:30 


REGISTRATION 
NEW TECHNIQUES AT THE FAIRS 


In Architecture, Exhibitions, Art 
PRESIDING 


C. C. Zantzinger, Architect, Chairman Committee on 
Education, A. I. A. 

SPEAKERS 

Henry Billings, Mural Paintings 

Shepard Vogelgesang, Architect of the Fine Arts 
Building, San Francisco Exposition 


Julian Berla, Architect, co-designer (Kastner & Berla) 
Exhibits in Federal Building, San Francisco 


Ernest Peixotto, Consultant, Board of Design, New 
York World’s Fair 


ELECTION 


Committees on Nominations and Resolutions 
LUNCHEON Chapter Reports 


FOREIGN CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE 
NEW YORK WORLD’S FAIR 

How the buildings and exhibitions reflect contemporary 
trends abroad 

PRESIDING 

Joseph Hudnut, Dean, Graduate School of Design 
Harvard University 

SPEAKERS 

Maurice Garreau-Dombasle, France 

Alvar Aalto, Finland 

Howard Robinson, England 

Boris Iofan,* Russia 

Sven Markelius,* Sweden 

Fernando Saboia de Medeiros, Brazil 

Michele Busiri Vici,* Italy 


WHAT WORLD’S FAIRS HAVE 
DONE FOR ART & ARCHITECTURE 
Joseph Hudnut 

PRESIDENT’S RECEPTION 

“Dumbarton Oaks,” Guests of the 

Honorable and Mrs. Robert Woods Bliss 
RECEPTION 


Guests of Mr, and Mrs. George Hewitt Myers 
Textile Museum of the District of Columbia 


Thursday, May 18 


A.M. 
10:00 


7:30 


THE AMERICAN FEDERATION OF ARTS 
PRESIDING 
Hon. Robert Woods Bliss, President 


REPORTS ON THE YEAR’S WORK 


President Treasurer 
Manager Editors 
REPORT + Committee on Nominations 


ELECTION OF TRUSTEES 
LUNCHEON Chapter Reports 
THE ARTS IN AMERICAN LIFE: 1939 


PRESIDING 
Dr. F. P. Keppel, President, Carnegie 
Corporation of New York 

SPEAKERS 

Holger Cahill,* Director, Federal Art Projects 
Edward Bruce,* Chief, Section of Fine Arts 
Procurement Division, Treasury Department 


Open Forum, led by Dr. Keppel, co-author of the book 
The Arts in American Life (1933) 


BANQUET 

PRESIDING 

Hon. Robert Woods Bliss 
GUESTS OF HONOR 


Sir Kenneth Clark, K.C.B., M.A., Director 
National Gallery, London 

Major Gilmore D. Clarke, Chairman 
National Commission of Fine Arts 


Friday, May 19 


A.M 
10:00 


P.M. 
1:00 


2:30 


4:30 
5:00 


WHAT MUSEUMS ARE DOING FOR 
CONTEMPORARY ARTISTS 

PRESIDING 

William M. Milliken, Director, Cleveland Museum of Art 
SPEAKERS 


Mrs. Juliana Force, Director, Whitney Museum 
of American Art 


Donald Bear, Director, Denver Museum of Art 


Dr. Grace L. McCann Morley, Director, San 
Francisco Museum of Art 


Harry B. Wehle, Curator of Paintings, Metropolitan 
Museum of Art 


SUMMARY OF DISCUSSION 


Forbes Watson, Critic, Author, Associate Editor 
Magazine of Art 


LUNCHEON Chapter Reports 
COMMUNITY ARTS CENTERS 


Activities and Practical Aspects 
PRESIDING 


Edward B. Rowan, Section of Fine Arts 

Treasury Department 

SPEAKERS 

H. Stuart Leonard, Director, Zanesville Art Institute 
Thomas C. Parker, Assistant to Director, Federal 
Art Project 

Charlotte R. Partridge, Director, Layton Art Gallery 


REPORT 
SPECIAL MOVING PICTURE 


Committee on Resolutions 


* Invited, not definite 


The public is cordially invited 
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